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| NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 


secure the perpetuity of their dominion their 
slaves, The Rist wis the imo ng Ainvettasaoe, 
of ing the slave + the second was 


fugiti ves—an 
t tivel the laws 

oe ee RS 
to inci é tion, of a 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, pol 
the name of - « Its reciprocal operation 
upowthe government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Jouyw Quincy Apams. 
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nefuge of Oppression. 


From the Boston Pilot. 
GARRISON! GARRISON! WHY PERSE- 
CUTEST THOU HIM? 
humiliating to us to think that Fa- 


nly 


Mathew should have @ny enemies. But a bet- 
nd a holer Being was not without 
+ ia a truth, the wide world over, that 


rit as its shade pursue, 
low prove the substance true. 


se who honor Father Ma- 
er of the detractors is few— 
swall set of sectarians that carp 
iversality of the Apostle’s charac- 
S s and Pharisees of society. 
; Mr. Garrison’s flare up, some months 
man was passionate; but we 
the good feeling generally allied, 
vehement disposition, would soon show 
tfulness of the dispute—if dispute it 
one party does not dispute at 


+ to th 
‘ » the 


Garrison is hammering still upon the an- 

Still, still, the fire burning! and 
rown and the angry perspiration on 
e! Still it is nothing but letters and 
‘ather Mathew’—all abusing ‘ Fa- 
[he soul of Shylock has got into 
- Doctor ; who loved a 
’ would here fall down and worship a 
We have utterly 


Johnson, 


i] tyrant than himseil, 


n of Mr. Garrison. We believed | 
in; we now believe him to be a ma- 
id we admire the inscrutable ways 
that makes him the fadvocate of 
ves, We are now convinced that 
G res to delay the emancipation of the Ameri- 
s. For, Mr. Garrison and his paper are 
t obstacles to that calm, conciliated 
m the slave question, which would 
t in the extinguishment of slavery 
se Stat Bully human nature into any good, 
not do it! Garrison makes the cause of 


isgusting to those who would other- 


e saying, he still strikes at Father 
Mathew, and strives to damage him! We protest, we 
slave of the bloodiest planter 

emon passion that palpably horsewhips 
f Wilham Lloyd Garrison. He is like 
ver ‘I'wist, who gets a club and beats the 
of Nelson in his uncontrolla- 
e did not think human malignity could 
) steady to its purpose, as It seems in 


‘ » the 
‘ j ier e the 


ting figure-head 


‘ columns of the Zaberator. 

‘James Haughton, of Dublin, caught 
that paper. Mr. 
olish old man, with 

lea ks an nature from a nar- 
vy window. He sorely laments Father Mathew 
n Garrison, and throw down the gauntlet 
n States of this Union! 
inother anonymous writer in the same 
Father Mathew ‘never seemed 
1 to be a teatotaller, except on grounds of ex- 
icy’! We know the sort of reply which any 
npered friend of truth would give this; it 
rcely be more outrageous than the asser- 

t it pass, 
ry to thank God for, that the self-con- 

npions of virtue, justice, &c., have not 

ywer to punish those who think and act differ- 
them. Enthusiasts are as ready, this 

to use the sword, fire and fagot, in support 


r logic, as they were once upon a time, before 
} 


the last number of 
Haughton is a good-natured, fi 


it upon hut 


Souther 
ere Is 


mn, WhO says: 


tselfii Le 


Liss ethin 


ve predominance of the social laws pro- 

tected man against his own ignorant frenzies. Poor 
Mr. Haughton would perhaps act, in this matter, 
8 ig in the intolerant spirit of the amiable 
Cotton Mather, who conscientiously, and for the 
se or truth, imprisoned and burnt old women in 


I South Carolina Temperance Advocate. 
To the Friends of Te mperance in South Carolina: 
BeLoveo Frienns—The following letter from 
t frier f man, and most successful advocate of 
ce the Rev. Theobald Mathew, will, I am 
» delight you all, in giving the assurance, that 
th Carolina is to be blessed with his presence, 
A his Jabors in that great work of be- 
nce, Temperance, 
among us, as such a man should 
» Without any other object than the good of the 
. He is no friend of fanaticism! He does not 
ach you with words of peace, while he bran- 
es in his hand the torch of insurrection. He has 
CG at overtures to condemn in advance your in- 
t of negro slave ry. He stands now as he has 
Herald of * good tidings of great joy to all 
et every Society of the Order of Tempe- 
« in Wie State be prepared to give him a glori- 
¥eicome to the shores of South Carolina. The 
reve es and Orders of Temperance in Charleston, 
umbia, Aike n, Camden and Hamburg will espe- 
"Oped, prepare to receive him, and give 
— ‘rom the country an opportunity to 
ood = ne may be in Columbia at our an- 
Novo p ‘ Cdnesday after the fourth Monday 
vember, I hope every Society and Order of 
be then and there represented. 
J JHN BELTON O'NEAL, 
President State Temperance Society. 
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Boston, 25th Aug., 1847. 
#O8N Beton O’Neat, Esq., * 

rion ~ remperance Society, Springfield, 
Ds : r} =m ury Court House, S. C. 
" soi RIEND: Through some mistake, I find 
i ~ em etter has not been acknowledg- 
‘elay has not been occasioned by neglect, 
at occupation. I feel highly honored 
page: ee and invitation you have ex- 
(hs 4 on Sehalf of the Temperance Societies 
~~ varolina, and should the Lord spare me 
. on Strength, I feel that I cannot make 
| “ 1 gracious gift, than in complying 
th. ne) Of my friends to continue my la- 
Ga cause. With this convic- 
date illing, proceed to South Carolina 
rent hall have fulfilled prior engagements. 
Pat vw | am unable to appoint the time, but as 
“umstances will permit the gratification, 


Hcessant 


Cord 


n all 
I shall 


as « 


Wine pete early notice. 
wit | Kinde remembrance to the Society over 
lear M; ON and to my other friends, I am, 
\ ’ 


ours devotedly, 


THEOBALD MATHEW. 
nein en i i 
From the True Wesleyan. 


a. REV. E. SMITH’S ADDRESS. 


Lee,—In looki . 
iene" ing over the proceed 
7 oe nt Yearly Conferences, nothing seoial 
mm metic. the address of Brother Edward Smith, 
the Alleghany Coenen Matlack, delivered before 
0 gubtant uk ne nce at its recent sessi 
inte of Garrison Infidelity, which he dent > 
Ss * Come-Outism? My object in this communi- 
of Dublichi. eee, the importance and neceéssi 
CTiticignns ne the entire address, with such notes and 
I would + “8 Bro. Smith may supply, for public 
‘¢ Tespectfully i a. 
ting the dec y Suggest the importance of put 
ament into good readable style, as it wi? 


meet, I have no doubt, with an extensive circulation. 
I think the discourse may be regarded as a fair anal- 
ysis and a correct exhibition of the anti-Christian 
character and tendencies of the sentiments and de- 
signs of the party claiming William Lloyd Garrison 
as their leader. While I am free to admit that Mr. 
Garrison and his adherents have done some good in 
the anti-slavery cause, and for that I am ready to 
award them the credit they deserve; yet I am fully 
persuaded that, in the aggregate, the most of their 
influences are brought to bear against the cause of 
Christ, a cause [dove, and consider more important 
to the world’s well-being than any other. 

I go for the overthrow and final_extinction of 
slavery, not only in this country, but throughout the 
world. But in this I wish to be distinctly understood. 
|that I have no sympathy whatever with those move- 
ments or men, who, to accomplish their end, go to 
war with Christianity and the Bible. My only hope 
|of the world’s redemption, as well as the final tri- 
umph of reform, is in the power and efficiency of a 
pure Christianity. From the amount of evilthat has 
been and is likely to be effected by the propagand- 
jists of the doctrines and principles of Garrisonism, 
jit is important that their errors should be met and 
| exposed, and the community should be informed that 
as Christian abolitionists, we are fast friends of the 
Church and the Bible. And while we, as a Church, 
are united in our opposition to war, slavery, and in- 
teinperance, we intend to give no countenance to 
| those so-called reformatory movements which make 
|}use of the name of reform and reformers, as a pre- 
tence or covering to their schemes of infidelity. 

[ am yours for the cause of truth and righteous- 
| ness in the world, S. H. CHASE. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 18th, 1849. 





THE WILMOT PROVISO. 
Extract from the recent message of the Governor 
of ‘Tennessee to the Legislature of that State :— 


‘A deep conviction is rising up in the minds of 
many, and in this conviction I participate, that a 
disposition prevails among a large portion of our 
| Northern brethren to give such a direction to the ac- 
| tion of Congress as will ultimately interfere with the 
| rights reserved to us in connection with the instita- 
|tion of slavery. It becomes our duty to our best in- 
| terests to meet this disposition at the threshold, and 
|to assert and maintain our rights with unflinching 
\firmness. It will be readily conceded by all, that 
| Congress has no power to interfere directly with sla- 

very in the States. Such an interference would be 
|so gross a violation of our Constitutional rights, that 
| we cannot anticipate that any one will have the har- 
| dihood to propose it. Our danger does net lie in 
| open and direct assaults upon our rights, but in cov- 
|ert and indirect measures whose ultimate purpose 
j and tendency will be to effect results which could 
|not be attained by direct means. If Congress can 
| be induced to adopt a series of measures which 
| would encircle the slaveholding States with free ter- 
| ritory, would abolish slavery in the district of Colum- 
| bia, and would prohibit the transfer of slaves from one 
| State to another for sale, it is apparent that the per- 
|manency of our rights would be seriously endan- 
| gered. 

| Against such measures as these, as well as against 
| direct attempts to infringe our rights, it is our sol- 
|emn duty to protest. I hold that Cougress can ex- 
|ercise no power at all, except such as has been dele- 
In that instrument, I find 





| gated by the Constitution. 
|no warrant of any action by Congress on the subject 
jof slavery in a Territory: and hence I stand upon 
| Constitutional ground in denying the power of Con- 
| gress either to establish or prohibit slavery in our 
|newly acquired Territories. These Territories are 
|the property of the several States of this confedera- 
|cy, won by the joint blood and treasure of our brave 
countrymen. Hach State and each citizen has the same 
|rights in this country as any other State or citizen. 
Anattempt by Congress to make distinctions on this 
|subject by attaching conditions to the enjoyment of 
this common property would be an outrage upon jus- 
jtice and principle, which would justify prompt and 
efficient resistance by all the means known to the 
Constitution. 

Entertaining these sentiments, and being fully 
satisfied that the true place to meet and arrest dan- 
ger is at the threshold, I deem it to be our duty as 
a State to proclaim to our Northern brethren in terms 
of respectful frankness and firmness, our unalterable 
purpose of maintaining our rights at atl hazards, and 
to the last extremity. With this view, I recommend 
that you adopt and forward to Congress, a remon- 
strance expressive of the feelings of our constitu- 
ents on this exciting question.’ 





HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS ON SLAVERY. 


Senator Davis, of Mississippi, has recently written 
a long and able letter upon the subject of slavery, 
and the relative positions of the North and South. 
The rights of the latter are threatened, and a union 
of sentiment alone can stop the effort which is ma- 
king at the North. He says that anti-slavery presses 
are established in the slave States, and it devolves 
upon the South to tolerate no Jonger an open and 
avowed enemy in their midst. The North professed 
to be satisfied with the Missouri compromise, when 
the South gave up the whole North-Western territo- 
ry, and a large portion of Louisiana, and when the 
question of Oregon was brought up, they claimed 
and took that as non-slaveholding territory. With 
all of their territory, comprising many more thousands 
of square miles than the South, they now claim that 
New Mexico and California shall be brought in only 
upon the condition that the Wilmot proviso shall 
be applied to them. Besides the power of the North, 
they are aided by the abolitionists of England. It is 
not manly or politic, he says, to postpone to such en- 
emies the issue as presented. Had all which has 
occurred been foreseen, and the South been united 
in the early period of abolitionism, it never could 
have acquired its present political position. There 
are some who think the question will exhaust itself, 
while others depend upon the veto of the President. 
To those who depend upon the latter, he says :-— 
‘No degree of confidence in the present President 
will justify such dependence.’ The Constitution, if 
carried out, will protect the South; but that instru- 
ment has been trodden under foot by the abolition- 
ists, and would be crushed to serve their purposes, 
regardless of the terms of the federal compact. 











SELLING FREE NEGROES. 


Mr. C. A. Wickliffe, the Postmaster General of 
the United States under President Tyler, presented 
the following proposition to the Kentucky Conven- 
tion, on the 13th ult. We extract from the official 
report in the Kentucky Statesman :— 

‘I desire to submit a resolution of inquiry in re- 
lation to free negroes to one of the committees. I 
think, from what we have heard ex here, that 
all sides would be glad to get clear of them from 
Kentucky. I have devoted some reflection to the 
subject, and to the various expedients suggested to 
attain that object, as well as its connection with our 
relations as a State arising under the Federal Con- 
stitution. [ propose, as a subject of inquiry, for the 
committee on miscel provisions, the propriety 
of substituting, in liew of the punishment now im- 
posed on that class of people for crimes other than 
murder, the penalty of ex tion, or being. sold 
again into bondage. I think it is worthy of inquiry, 
and it strikes me, if it has no other effect, it will at 
least have the tendency of keeping this class of per- 


inducing others to leave it voluntarily. It is a sub- 
ject worthy of inquiry, and I offer it in that shape,’ 


sons out of the State; and it may be the means of 


Selections. 


THE CONSTITUTION ACCORDING TO THE 
EXPOSITION OF ITS FINAL INTERPRE- 
TER. By Wu» I. Bownrres. 


‘ The judicial department of the United States is, 
in the last resort, the final expositor of the Constitu- 
tion as to all questions of a judicial nature. Were 
there no power to interpret, pronounce and execute 
the law, the government would either perish through 
its own imbecility, as was the case with the articles 
of confederation, or other powers must be assumed by 
the legislative body, to the destruction of liberty.’— 
Chancellor Kent. 





The people of the United States, in adopting the 
Constitution, made one standard, one fundamental 
law, and only one. They gave to the govemment 
of the United States certain powers. They restrict- 
ed it as to others. They placed certain prohibitions 
on the States. The Constitution was to be the one 
fundamental law of the land, to which all, as well 
States as people, should submit. Art. 6,sec. 2, pro- 
vides that the ‘Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, und all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’ ¢ 

Who, now, is to tell what this one standard is, to 
which all must submit, and which is thus to override 
all State Constitutions and all State laws? Is it the 
province of each individual to do it? Then we 
have at this moment seventeen million different in- 
terpretations, and hence as many different Consti- 
tutions, each of which, however, is the supreme law 
of the land! Are the executive or judicia] depart- 
ments of the States the proper expounders? Then, 
at this moment, we may have only thirty different in- 
terpretations, twenty-nine of which must be wrong, 
because the supreme law can be but one. 

In order, therefore, that the end of the Constitution 
may be accomplished, that it may really be the su- 
preme law of the land, it must have provided a way 
in which its only true meaning may be ascertained 
and definitively settled. Unless it has provided a 
final interpreter of its meaning, it is the merest folly 
to style it the supreme law of the land, or to call on 
us to obey its requirement. Is the Constitution thus 
deficient? Does it demand uniformity, and at the 


same time deny the use of those means which are 


absolutely necessary to produce such uniformity ? 
Does it present a variable, ever-changing standard 
of duty, and yet demand complete uniformity in 
practice ? 

There are three departments in the Government, 
namely, the Executive, the Legislative, and the 
Judicial, The first two of these are each, to some 
eatent, supreme in ite own ephere; and ite acts are 
incapable of revision elsewhere. ‘Thus, in meas- 
ures exclusively of a political, legislative, or execu- 


tive character, it is plain, that, as the supreme au- 
thority as fo these questions belongs to the legisla- 
tive and executive departmeats, they cannot be re- 


examined elsewhere. Thus, Congress having the 
pewer to declare war, to levy taxes, to appropriate 
money, to regulate intercourse and commerce with 
foreign nations, their mode of executing these pow- 


ers can never become the subject of re-examination 


in any other tribunal. So, the power to make trea- 
ties being confided to the President and Senate, 


stipulations. Yet cases may readily be imagined, in 
which a tax may be laid, or a treaty made, upon mo- 
tions and grounds wholly beside the intention of 
the Constitution. The remedy, however, in such 
cases, is solely by an appeal to the people at the elec- 
tions, or by the salutary power of amendment pro- 
vided by the Constitution itself. 

‘But, where the question is of a different nature, 
and capable of judicial inquiry and decision, there it 
adinits of a very different consideration. ‘The deci- 
sion then made, whether in favor or against the con- 
stitutic.ality of the Act, by the State or by national 
authority, by the Legislature or by the Lxecutive, 
being eapable in its own rature of being brought 
to the test of the Constitution, is subject to judicial 
revision. It is in such cases, as we conceive, that 
there is a final and common arbiter provided by the 
Constitution itself, to whose decisions all others are 
subordinate ; and that arbiter is the supreme judicial 
authority of the courts of the Union’ (Story, Comm, 
Const., sec. 374, 375); for the Constitution declares, 
Art. 3, sec. 3, that ‘the judicial power shall extend 


stitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their author- 
ity” &e. And Art. 3, sec. 1: ‘The judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one su- 
preme court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
ish.’ 

These constitutional provisions are clear. The 
Constitution and laws and treaties of the United 
States are declared to be the supreme law of the 
land. ‘To expound what the law is, is a judicial act. 
The judicial power extends to all cases arising un- 
der the Constitution, laws and treaties of the United 
States. It therefore extends to the exposition of 
the Constitution, laws and treaties, when the case 
before the court properly calls for such exposition. 
This judicial power, and consequently this power of 
exposition, it is declared, shall be vested in one su- 
preme court, &c. 
given by this one supreme court cannot be overruled 
by any other constitutional power ; else the court is 
not supreme, else the Constitution is nullified. The 
decision of the supreme court is the decision of the 
only authorized erpounder of the meaning of the Con- 
stitution ; and such exposition, to be supreme, must 
be-final. 

What, then, has this final interpreter declared the 
meaning of these clauses of the Constitution to be ? 


Apporrionment oF Representatives. (Const, 
Art. 1, sec. 2.) 

On the 5th of June, 1794, (Stat* 1794, c. 45,) was 
approved an Act of Congress, ‘laying duties upon 
carriages for the conveyance of persons.’ The duty 
was uniform throughout the States. One Hylton, in 
Virginia, refused to pay the duty, alleging that the 
Act was unconstitutional, because the tax was a di- 
rect tax within the meaning of the Constitution, and 
therefore should have been apportioned among the 
States according to their federal numbers. He was 
sued by the United States, and finally the case came 
before the supreme court of the United States for 
decision. The following extracts are taken from 


the opinion of Justice Paterson (Hylton versus the 
United States, 3 Dallas’s Reports, p. 177 ; 1796):— 








The resolution was agreed to. 


when a treaty is properly ratified, it becomes the law , 
of the land, and no other tribunal can gainsay its | 


to all cases in law and equity arising under the Con- 7 


Most obviously, the exposition , 


slaves at discretion or arbitrarily, and land in every 
]4rt of the Union, After tho same rate or measure, 
80 much a head in the first instance, and so much an 
acre in the second. To guard them against imposition 
in these particulars was the reason of introducing the 
clause in the Constitution which directs that represent- 
atives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
States, according to their respective numbers.’ 

Page 178: *The rule of apportionment is of this 
natare : it is radically wrong; it cannot be sup 
by any solid reasoning. Why should slaves, who are 
& species of property, be represented more than any 
other property? The rule, therefore, ought not to be 
extended by construction.’ 


Permission or THE ArFrican Srtave TRapeE. 
(Const., Art. 1, sec. 9.) 


In the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Whea- 
ton’s Reports, pp. 206 and 207, (1824,) Chief Justice 
Marshall, delivering the opinion of the supreme 
court, makes use of the following language :— 


‘The Act passed in 1803, (Act Const. 1803, c. 63,) 
prohibiting the importation of slaves into any State 
which shail itself prohibit their importation, implies, 
it is said, an admission that the States possess the 
power to exclude or admit them ; from which it is 
inierred, that they possess the same power with re- 
spect to other articles. 

‘If this inference were correct; if this power were 
exercised, not under any particular clause in the Con- 
stitution, but in virtue of a general right over the 
subject of commerce to exist as long as the Constitu- 
tion itself, it might now be exercised. Any State 
might now import African slaves into its own terri- 
tory. But itis obvious that the power of the States 
over this subject, previous to the year 1808, consti- 
tutes an exception to the power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce ; and the exception is expressed in such 
words as to manifest clearly the intention to continue 
the pre-existing right of the States to admit or ex- 
clude for a limited period. ‘The words are, ‘‘ The mi- 
gration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 1803.” 
The whole object of the exception is to preserve the 
power to those States which might be disposed to 
exercise it, and its language seems to the court to 
convey this idea unequivocally.’ 

See also pp. 216, 217. 


Restoration or Fueitive Staves. (Const., Art. 
4, sec. 2.) © 
The following extracts are ta’en from the opinion 
of the supreme court in the well-known case, Prigg 
vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (16 Pet. Rep. 
609, &c.) Judge Story delivered the opinion :— 


‘ Historically, it is well known that the object of 
this clause was to secure to the citizens of the slave- 
holding States the complete right and title of owner- 
ship in their slaves, as property, in every State in the 
Union into which they might escape from the State 
where they were held in servitude. The full recog- 
nition of this right and title was indispensable to the 
security of this species of property in all the slave- 
holding States; and, indeed, was so vital to the pres- 
ervation of their domestic interests and institutions, 
that it cannot be doubted that it constituted a funda- 
menial article, without the adoption of which the 
Union could not have been formed. Its true design 
was to guard against the doctrines and principles prev- 
alentin the non-slaveholding States, by preventing 
them from intermeddling with, or obstructing, or abol- 
ishing, the rights of the owners of slaves.’ 

Page 612: ‘If the Constitution had not contained 
this cause, every non-slaveholding State in the Union 
woulc have been at liberty to have declared free all 
runaway slaves coming within its limits, and to have 
given them entire immunity and protection against 
the claims of their masters;—a course which would 
have created the most bitter animosities, and engen- 
dered perpetua) strife between the different States. 
Che clause was, therefore, of the last importance to 
the sefety and security of the Southern States, and 
couldnot have been surrendered by them without en- 
jangering their whole property in slaves. ‘The clause 
was accordingly adopted into the Constitution by the 
ananimous consent of the framers of it;—a proof at 
once of its intrinsic and practical necessity.’ 

Page 613: ‘Upon this ground, we have not the 
slightest hesitation in holding, that, under and in vir- 
tue of the Constitution, the owner of a slave is clothed 
with entire authority, in every State in the Union, to 
seize and recapture his slave, whenever he can do it 
without any breach of the peace or any illegal vio- 
lence. In this sense, and to this extent, this clause 
of the Constitution may properly be said to execute 
j itself, and to require no aid from legislation, State or 
| national.’ 

Page 625: * Upon these grounds, we are of opinion, 
that the Act of Pennsylvania upon which this indict- 
ment is founded, is unconstitutional and void. It 
purports to punish, as a public offence against that 
State, the very act of seizing and removing a slave 
by his master, which the Constitution of the United 
States was designed to justify and uphold.’ 





Suppression oF Stave Insurrections. (Const., 
Art. 1, sec. 8; Art. 4, sec. 4.) 

We are not aware of any decision of the supreme 
court upon the meaning of these clauses; but it 
seems difficult to conceive that they would hold that 
the word ‘insurrections’ did not include all insur- 
rections. 


Such is the Constitution according to the plain, 
obvious, and common meaning of its terms; such 
it was intended to be made by its framers ; such has 
been the interpretation constantly followed im the 
practice of the government, from the time of its 
adoption until now; and such it is according to the 
decision of the final interpreter of its meaning. As 
reasonable men, seeking the truth, we cannot say 
that there is the slightest doubt whatever on the 
subject. Tue ConstiTuTioN VERY MATERIALLY 
SUPPORTS SLAVERY! 








THE SLAVEHOLDING ISSUE. 

In the Massachusetts Quarterly Review, for Sep- 
tember, is an ably written and valuable paper, by the 
Rey. Mr. Pope, of Kingston, Mass., entitled, ‘ Recent 
Defences of Slavery,’ in which are reviewed, in the 
right spirit—* 1. Address of the Southern Delegates 
to their Constituents. 2. Address to the People of 
the Union on the subject of Slavery. 3. Letter to R. 
Pindell, Esq., on Emancipation, by Henry Clay. 4. 
Lecture on the North and the South, by Ellwood 
Fisher.” We thank the author of this paper for his 
testimonies in behalf of a most righteous but perse- 
cuted cause. We make the following extract :— 

The various provisions which slaveholders and 
their abettors are desirous of making for the present 
emergency, have a terrible tendency, which is noth- 
tion and indefinite extension 


, burdens on other seem se oy of which he 
ma i 








imself complain. There are no 


wail-| States! The will of the people 


meet but one reply—it is the prophecy and the 
counsel which are to be read, without a seer’s vis- 
ion, from the records of the past:—Slavery, where it 
how exists, must be exterminated for the good of the 
master and the slave !—for the well-being of man- 
kind, it must extend no further! The abolitionist is 
the friend of the master, when with hopeful words 
he wins the slave away from dreams of vengeance, 
in which erage, fo lood — 7 the traces of 
Oppression, to a higher voluntary emancipa- 
tion, If there is es i aye than the moral an 
peal of discussion concerning the pe: ion of 
slavery, we have something more than that to exer- 
cise in regard to its further extension: and of that, 
we say, right or wrong as regards the compromises 
of other days, violation or not of the supposed terms 
of any past compact, we dare not so offend the ma- 
jesty of Trath, so violate the solemn obligations of 
Humanity, so disregard the claims of Justice, as to 
be the means, ever so indirectly, of opening new 
markets of men and women. 

Then as to fugitives from slavery. The senti- 
ment of the North is rapidly taking that position 
when it wiil be impossible to give any ready compli- 
ance, or any thing but a legal, forced submission, 
to the present construction.of the Constitution. That 
fugitives have been surrendered otherwise, and with 
alacrity, wil] not afford any sanction for a continu- 
ance of the practice. No legal impediments are in 
force, none will probably be put in force, in any free 
State, other than those which relate to all kinds of 
property, its proof, and the payment of charges, be- 
fore it will be legally, so far as the judiciary is con- 
cerned, allowed to be taken away. If Mr. Calhoun, 
in the ‘ Address,’ means to intimate that the spirit of 
the Constitution requires that ‘persons held to ser- 
vice or labor’ shall be arrested by the State in which 
they have taken refuge, and be delivered up volun- 
rey by such State, or if aid be required by the spir- 
it of the terms of the compact, then the enactments 
of several of the free States have been onerous and 
unjust. But we remind all who think thus, that this 
was expressly denied, when asked for, in the Con- 
vention! 

Public sentiment now forbids that any man should 
be carried off by violence before it has been fully 
proved that there is a claim upon him for ‘ service.’ 
The simple affirmation of ownership will not answer 
when the claim is contested by the individual whose 
welfare is most concerned in the issue. The law 
authorizes ‘seizure’ without ‘a breach of the peace 
or illegal violence” The Act expressly requires an 
adjudication of the question, before an officer such as 
it designates. ‘A reputed -slave claims his free- 
dom; he pleads that he is a man, that he was by na- 
ture free, that he has not forfeited his freedom, nor 
relinquished it. Now, unless the claimant can 
prove that he is not a man, that he was not born 
free, or that he has forfeited or relinquished his free- 
dom, he must be judged free; the justice of his 
claim must be acknowledged.’* 

If such proceedings, which the nature of the case 
seems to warrant, or rather require, are unjustifiable, 
then indeed are Northern legislation and jurispru- 
dence onerous, and scarcely to be endured; but if 
Southern men may urge such a claim as this of the 
* Address,’ then to” us, to whom freedom for all is a 
cardinal point of belief, if we cannot enjoy the pri- 
vileges, such as they are, of the republic, without be- 
ing implicated in returning fugitives, the ground of 
complaint would seem to be on this side rather than 
upon the other. In either case, we should not be 
surprised if the sons should adopt the sentiment of 
the fathers, who ‘held it to be a self-evident truth, — 
‘whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, [life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,] it is the right of the people to alter and 
abolish it, and to constitute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundations on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.’ If 
the government be ‘ insufferable,’ which does not aid 
the master to rescue his fugitive slave, so is it 
much more insupportable if it compel a New England 
citizen to sanction so cruel a wrong as the binding 
of undeserved fetters upon human limbs! 

And this is the sole issue to-day. It is probably 
true, that, according to the Southern intention of the 
compact, the South does not receive its own; and 
there seems to be no will or power to render the 
‘ pound of flesh’ which is ‘ written in the bond.’ Our 
fathers made the compromise, which these ‘signers 
testify to have been well observed during their 
lives. Wecannot do as it is said they did, be- 
cause, were the question again opened, we should- 
not re-enact the same ambiguous words. Of the 
thousands who would loudly denounce an infringe- 
ment of the Constitution, or any question of its valid- 
ity, we do not believe that there could be found in 
Massachusetts one hundred men so recreant to the 
cause of freedom as now seriously and solemnly to 
adopt a Constitution with such a clause in it, forsuch 
purposes. The men of 1787 were misled by the dec- 
jaration in Convention, that slavery would soon be 
extinct. 

The pro-slavery and the anti-slavery men join 
battle on this ground :—Both sides singularly enough 
maintain that the compact’has been broken, and to 
be now scarcely more than anevil. The passage 
of the laws of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
though no literal violation of the compromise, is still 
a refusal of the assistance to which the South thinks 
itself entitled by the letter and spirit of the agree- 
ment: on the other side, when South Carolina and 
Louisiana adopted the police regulations concerning 
free colored seamen, and, still more, when they refus- 
ed to test those laws before the supreme tribunal of 
the nation, they a denied that ‘ the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States,’ in 
the sense in which the provision was to here. 
It is a question of political honesty, how long such 
obvious infractions shall be screened from observa- 
tion under a compact which their enactment virtual- 
ly sets aside. Te retaliation, which seems to some 
an easy method of adjusting the qustion, has no hon- 
esty in it. : 

As we apprehend the matter, some new adjust- 
ment of the questions at issue is imperiously demand- 
ed. It is affirmed — ace a into the Union 
for specific purposes,with specific mutual concessions 
and Canionlene These gentlemen now urge that 
the North refuses to abide by the terms of the part- 
nership. Setting aside the injustice perpetrated un- 
der their laws in their maritime cities, an outrage 
which ought to have sealed their lips concerning vi- 
olations of good faith, let us look at the case 
their positi It is in the ‘bond’ that slaves shall 
be re-delivered to their claimants, when found ip a 
free State; the weg es ey mt hea range 
ty for coming into nion, ; state 

: gt ar ie 2 yea = terms ee be 
more strictly complied with, or partnership 
clared at an ead. We do not see how this trouble 
can be avoided. Here is an issue to be met in no 
i . No new compromise made in Con- 
gress, or elsewhere, will bind the 
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sion: if that will shall sanction the use of 





COLORED CONVENTION IN MAINE. 

We have received a printed copy, in pamphlet form, 
of * Minutes of the Maine and New Hampshire His- 
torical and Agricultural Society, held in the Colored 
Congregational Church, Portland, Sept. 4th, 5th, and 
6th, 1849’—Abraham W. Niles, President; H. A. 
Chandler and P. Johnson, Secretaries; and Rev. A. 
N. Freeman, Treasurer. ‘This appears to be a colored 
association; but in the report of its procce tings, we 
find not a word either in relation to History or Ag- 
riculture, and thereforg do not perceive the pertinen- 
cy of its title. A strong testimony was borne against 
the Colonization scheme—in favor of the Temperance 
reform—against American colorphobia, slavery, the 
great pro-slavery political parties, &c. &c. The dis- 
cussions appear to have been spirited and highly in- 
teresting. The following resolutions were adopted: 


1. Resolved, That grateful thanks are due to 
Almighty God, that while his judgments have been 
abroad in our land, we have been spared, and are 
permitted to assemble again in Convention. 

2. Resolved, That as it is said that knowledge is 
power, therefore this Convention would recommend 

to our people to put themselves in a way to secure 

it, and especially to those who have children we 

would say, see to it that they have a good education, 

which is a treasure of which none can deprive 

them. 

4. Resolved, That this is our native land; we 

were born in it; our fathers have toiled, sweat, and 
| spilt their blood to help make it what it is; and that 
j neither persuasion, intrigue, or physical force shall 
| drive us from it. 
j Whereas, the evils of intemperance stil! exist, and 
in some places to an alarming extent, and as we 
have put on the temperance armor, and drawn the 
sword to fight King Alcohol ; therefore, 

5. Resolved, That as we believe intemperance to 
be on the increase among us, this Convention con- 
ceives it to be the duty of every man, woman and 
child to use all proper and lawful means for its 
yet, Steet 

6. Resolved, That professed ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and professing Christians, who believe and de- 
clare that the pure Gospel cannot elevate our race, 
in this country, and that we must cross the ocean, 
in order to become so elevated, we believe to be 
blind guides, and ignorant of the Word of God, 
which is able to exalt man from his lowest estate to 
companionship with the angels of God. 

7. Resolved, That we abominate slavery in our 
very souls; and such, we believe, is its deadly and 
poisonous influence, that should the slaves of our 
country rise and attempt to gain their liberty, by 
physical force, it would be our duty, under certain 
circumstances, to help sustain them. 

8. Resolved, That as it is our condition rather 
than our color that causes such an unholy prejudice 
towards us, and prevents our elevation, we would 
therefore recommend, that every individual make an 
effort tosecure for himself a portion of real estate. 

9. Resolved, That the unholy and wicked — 
dice which exists against us, whether from profes- 
sing Christians or non-professors, is the manifesta- 
tion_of a wicked heart, and that carnal mind which 
is enmity against God—for God is Love. 

10. Resolved, That as in union there is strength, 
therefore, if we would build one another up, we must 
labor and strive to divest ourselves of all prejudice 
that exists one against another. 

11. Resolved, That we would advise our seafarin 
friends to be on the look-out for land-sharks, who ro 
them of their hard earnings, and deprive them of 
those blessings which they might otherwise enjoy. 
This Convention would therefore recommend that 
they have a place to deposit their money, either with 
some individual, or in some institution. , 

12. Resolved, That this Convention highly ap- 
prove of the spirit of the Buffalo platform, and so far 
as it goes for the overthrow of slavery and ine rights 
of the free people of color, we go heartily with it, for 
we believe that neither of the great parties of the 
day have any aim at the abolition of American sla- 





ery. 

13. Resolved, That we believe the cause of tem- 
perance to be the cause of God; therefore, we re- 
commend the formation of temperance societies by 
our people, in every place where there is a sufficient 
number to perfect an organization. 





From the Essex (Enz.) Standard of Oct. 19. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


On Tuesday evening, Mr. Wiitiam Wexts 
Brown (who in 1834 escaped from slavery in Amer- 
ica) gave a highly interesting exposition of the bon- 
dage in that country at the Town Hall. The au- 
dience, who throughout evinced a lively interest in 
the cause, was extremely numerous; and the chair 
was filled by James A. Tasor, Esq. The address 
included a review of some of the more stringent 
laws enforced for the subjugation of as many as 
three million of slaves in the United States ; with 
the narration of several interesting anecdotes of their 
escape from servitude. The obstacle which slavery 
offers to the progress of Christiahity was also no- 
ticed; it was found in all cases difficult, and in 
many cases impossible to convince the negro of its 
truth; in one instance, a missionary in the course of 
his labors was told bya slave that ‘he was too good 
a man to be a Christian,” since it was a Christian 
that stole him from the coast of Africa; and bound 
him in his present servitude. The missionary tried in 
‘vain to make an impression upon the man, and to 
give him a right view of the Scriptares ; but all his 
endeavors were fruitless, the poor man being unwil- 
ling to believe in the religion professed by his ‘ wick- 
ed’ master. The master was seen by the slave to 
read his Bible, and even quote passages of Scripture 
to sanction his nefarious dominion; and it was this, 
the lecturer contended, that had greatly injured the 
cause of Christianity in the United States. The lec- 
turer alluded with satisfaction to the wide circula- 
tion of an American paper published by Frederick 
Douglass, (whom many of his audience had heard in 
that room,) which he said was doing much good in 
the anti-slavery cause. He was pleased to tel] them 
there was one — of America—the British posses- 
sions, in Canada—where the slave could go free; 
there were there 25,000 formerly fugitive slaves; 
and when the slave arrived there, he nd fellow- 
freemen ready to welcome him. But they we! 
entirely to emancipate America from . 

wanted to build up the public sentiment im 
favor of the abolitionists’ cause. The sla 





her ed not succeeded ; but the anti-slavery Socie- 
ty ad still to agita e u 

lic ‘until the iron hand of 
cause out before the public aw ees 
talented 









might say that they had abandoned their object, be~ 
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POPULAR PATRIOTISM. 


At the great Festival of the natives of New Hamp- 
shire, held in Boston on the 7th inst., in the large 
hall of the Fitchburg Railroad Depot, Dayrsn Wen- 
ster was called to preside on the occasion, and made 
two speeches—the first, relating to New Hampshire 
men and things—thé second, to the treatment of Hun- 
gary by Austria and Russia; the following report of 
which we eepy from the Boston Traveller. Of course, 
it was enthusiastically received by the assembly; of 
coutse, it was very easy for him to be earnest, pa- 
thetic and indignant at foreign cruelty and oppres- 
sion ; of course, he and his liberty-loving applauders 
were oblivious to the fact, that three millions of their 
own countrymen are held in chains and slavery, and 
‘traded as the brutes for gold’! Shame on this 
cowardly declaimer ! 

Gentlemen, departing from the character of parti- 
cular States, leaving for the present and as last, the 
agreeable thoughts that have entertained us of our 
own homes and our own origin, itseems to me, before 
we part, not improper that we should call to our at- 
tention the waned choaneide of the age in which we 


live, and the great part that in the dispensations of 


Divine Providence we are called upon to act in it. 

We are in an age of progress. ‘That progress is 
towards self-government by the enlightened portion 
of the community everywhere. And a great question 
is, how this progress is to be carried on without be- 
ing carried to excess—how popular government can 
be established without running into licentiousness. 
That is the great question, and we have seen how 
difficult it is, by those not taught in the school of ex- 
perience, to establish that government. 

Itis a common sentiment distributed by those who 
would revolutionize Europe, that to be free, you 
have only to will it. That is a fallacy. There must 
be prudence and a balance of departments, and there 
must be persons who will teach the science of gov- 
ernment; and there are but few, except in this coun- 
try, who can teach that science. (Hear, hear.) And 
we have arrived at this ability by the experience of 
a hundred years. Aad how has it come? Why, 


we are an off-shoot of the British Constitution. We 
came here and established this government by a 
great popular principle, and that is by Representative 


power, and our people have been accustomed to this 
for two hundred years. 

To abide by the voice of the Representatives fair- 
ly chosen—by the edicts of those who make the leg- 
islative enactments, has been our policy. And from 
tie first settlement of the colony at Plymouth, through 
all our subsequent history, we have adhered to this 
p-inciple. We threw off the power of the king. 
We also rejected the power of the Parliament. That 
was John Adams’s doctrine. And that is the reason 
why the Parliament was not alluded to in the De- 
claration of Independence. The Colonies acknowl- 
edged the power ot the Crown, but never acknowl- 
edging the power of the Parliament, they disdained 
to give any reason for throwing off the power of Par- 
] ament. 

When the Revolution severed us from the mother 
country, then we had nothing to do but to goon with 
our elections, supplying the Governors not appointed 
by the Crown by our own election, and to go on as 
at first; and that it was which enabled the Colonies 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, down to a very 
late period, to continue their ancient institutions. 

But where else could this be done? Could you go 
to the Colonies of South America to find any thing 
like a Representative Government ? 

If you look anywhere beside at France on the 
Continent of Europe, can you find anything that 
bears the aspect of a Representative Government? 
There is nothing. 

It is very difficult to establish a free Conservative 


Government for the equal advancement of all the in- 
terests of society. What has Germany done—learned 
Germany, fuller of ancient lore than all the world 
beside? What has Italy done—what have they done 


who live on the spot where Cicero and Justinian liv- 
ed? They have not the power of self-government 
which a common town meeting possesses. ( Applause.) 

Now I say that those persons who have gone from 
our town meetings to dig gold in California, are more 
fitto make a Republican Government than any body 
of men in Germany, because they have learned this 
one great lesson, that there is no security without 
law, and that under the cireumstances in which they 
are placed, where there is no military power to cut 
their throats, and there is no will but the will of the 
majority, that therefore, if they remain, they must 
submit to that will. 

It is the prevalence of this general sentiment of 
obedience to the law—that they must have Repre- 
sentatives, and that if they be fairly chosen, their 
edicts must stand for law. And where they have 
our habits, you will find that they will establish{Gov- 
ernment upon the foundation of a free basis, and 
nothing else will. 

Now I think, gentlemen, that while we prescribe 
no forms—while we dictate to nobody, our mission is 
to show that a constitutional, representative, conserv- 
ative government, founded on the freest possible 
principles, can do—can do, for the advancement of 
genera! morals and for the advancement of the gen- 
eral prosperity, as much as any other government can. 

Gentlemen, two things are to be guarded. One 
great truth is, that men im a conservative age are ca- 
pable of self-government—that the enjoyment of 
equal rights is a practicable thing, and that freedom 
is not a dangerous thing fora body politic. And the 
other is, that freedom from restraint is not FREEDOM 
—that licentiousness—the discharge from moral du- 
ties, andthat general scramble which leads the idle 
and the extravagant to hope fora time when they 
may put their hands into their neighbors’ pockets— 
eal] it what you please—it is tyranny. It is no maf- 
ter whether the Emperor of Turkey robs his subject 
of his property—or whether under the notion of equal 
rights, the property earned by another shall be taken 
from him by a majority. I would not choose the 
latter. On the eontrary, give me Turkey, for I would 
prefer one despot to ten thousand. Who would ]a- 
bor if there were not a security that what he earned 
would be kis own, for his own enjoyment, for the ed- 
ueation of his children, for the support of his age, and 
the gratification of all his reasonable desires ? 

Gentlemen, the events of the past year are many: 
they seem to result from an indefinite purpose of 
those who wish to ameliorate the condition of things 
in Europe. They had nodistinct ideas. ‘There may 
be incidental benefits arising from it. These wars 
may soreewhat assuage the imperial sway of despots. 
They may serve to convinee those who hold despotic 
power that they may shake their own thrones, if they 
do not yield something to popular demands. In that 
sense, some good may come of it. 

Then, gentlemen, there is anotheraspect. We 
have ali had our sympathies much enlisted by the 
Hungarian effort for liberty. We thought we saw a 
more favorable chance for establishing the indepen- 
dence of Hangary than in aby other part of Europe 
where the question has been in agitation within the 
Jast twelve months. But despotic power from abroad 
interyened to suppress it. 

And, gentlemen, what will come of it, I do not 
know. For my part, at this moment I feel more in- 
dignant at recent eyents connected with Hungary, 
than at all those which passed in her struggle for lib- 
erty. (T'remendous cheering.) I see that the Em- 

sror of Russia demands of Turkey, that the noble 
Kossuth and his companions should be given up. 
(Shame! shame!) And I see that this demand is in 
derision of the established law of nations. Gentle- 
men, there is something on earth greater than arbi- 
trary or despotic power. The lightning has its power, 
and the whirlwind has its power, and the earthquake 
has its power. But there is something among men 
more capable of shaking despotic power than light- 
ning, whirlwind, or earthquake—(overpowering out- 
bursts of applause)}—that is, the :hreatened indigna- 
tion of the whole civilized world. (Renewed cheers.) 
Gentlemen, the Emperor of Russia holds himself to 
he bound by the law of nations, from the fact that he 
treats with nations—that he forms alliances ; he pro- 
fesses, im fact, to live in a civilized age, and to gov- 
ern an enlightened nation. I say that if under these 
circumstances he shall pepetrate so gross a violation 
of natural law, as to seize these Hungarians and ex- 
ecute them, ke wilj stand as a criminal and malefic- 
tor in the view of the jaw. Loud buzzas continued for 
several minutes.) The whole world will be the tri- 
bunal to try hin, and he wust appear before it, and 
hold up his hand, and plead and abide its judgment. 
(Reiterated cheers.) . 

The Ewperor of Russia is the supreme law-giver 
in his own country, and, for aught | know, the exe- 
cutor of it also. But, thanks be to God, he is not 
the supreme law-giver or executor of the national 
Jaw, and every oljence against this is an offence 
against the rights of the e1wilized world (hear hear); 
aad if he breaks that jaw in the case of Turkey, or 
fm any other case, the whole world has a right to 
call him ont and to demand his (Right!) 

Our rights a8 a nation are held under the sanc- 





ae voy voy rag law which becomes 
important from day to day—a law which 
profes to agree to it anes Re 
et him imagine, nor let any one imagine, that 

force can subdue the genera] sentiment of mankind. 
It is much more likely to extend that sentiment, and 


to destroy that power which he most desires to es- 


tablish and secure. nee: 

Gentlemen, the bones of poor John Wicktiffe were 
dug out of his grave years after his death, 
and burnt, for his heresy, his ashes were thrown 
upon a river in Warwickshire. Some prophet of 
that day said— 

‘The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea, 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as its waters be.’ 

Gentlemen, if the blood of Kossuth is taken by 
an absolute, unqualified, unjustifiable violation of na- 
tional law, what will it appease—what will it pacity? 
It will mingle with the earth—it will mix with the 
waters of the ocean—the whole civilized world 
will snuff it in the air, and it will return with awful 
retribution on the heads of those violators of national 
law and justice. (Great enthusiasm.) 1 cannot say 
when, or in what form; but depend upon it, that if 
suche act take place, thrones and principalities and 
powers must look out for the consequences, (Over- 
powering applause.) 

And now, gentlemen, let us do our part—let us 
understand the position in which we stand as the 
great republic’ of the world at the most interesting 
era of the world. Let us consider the mission and 
the destiny which Providence seems to have design- 
ed us for, and let us so take care of our own con- 
duct, that with irreproachable hands, and with hearts 
void of offence, we may stand up whenever and 
wherever called upon, and with a voice not to be dis- 
regarded, say this shall not be done—at least, not 
without our protest. [Mr. Webster’s speech was re- 
ceived with much more than the common exhibition 
of approbation, and at its close, three times three 
cheers were called for by Mr. Abbott, and responded 
to heartily and unanimously.]} 

Mr. Webster then retired, amidst the cheers of the 
assembly, the whole company standing. while he left 
the hall. 





. From the London Inquirer. 
FATHER MATHEW AND SLAVERY. 


A paragraph respecting Father Matuew’s con- 
duct in America was copied from the Atheneum in- 
to our columns last week, without being accompanied, 
as perhaps it ought to have been, by some condemna- 
tion of the manner in which it interpreted the motives 
of that eminent person. We this week insert, from 
a Correspondent, some remarks in defence of Father 
Maruew, and if personal weight could settle a mat- 
ter of argumentative difference, we may say that 
the character of the gentleman who has so favored 
us would at once set at rest all doubts respecting the 
course taken by the great advocate of temperance 
on the question of American Slavery. The case, 
however, is one on which every man must form his 
own opinion, As far as we can do so from the im- 
perfect and contradictory accounts that have reached 
us, we cannot avoid the conclusion that Father Ma- 
THEW has committed a serious and very pernicious 
error of judgment. We do not attribute to him any 
unworthy motive. His previous career would entitle 
him to exemption from such imputations, even if the 
appearances against him were much worse than they 
are. But, in fact, he is accused of nothing which 
may not be explained as the error of an excessive 
enthusiasm for one particular object. Such an error, 
however, is no little matter. It is one, we do not 
hesitate to say, which may, as far as America is con- 
cerned, even outweigh the good of all his exertions 
in the cause of temperance. 

The error which we attribute to Mr. Maruew is 
this—that he has deliberately forborne to testify, as 
distinctly as might have been expected from him, 
against the iniquity of Slavery, from a belief that in 
taking a decided part upon that question, he would 
weaken his influence as an advocate of Temperance. 
In other words, we suppose him to have thought 
himself justified in sacrificing, to a certain extent, 
one great principle of humanity, that he might better 
promote another. We say, that he did not testify 
against Slavery as distinctly as might have been ex- 
pected, because he did not do in America what he 
had previously thought it right to do at home. He 
might not feel called upon to attend an Anti-Slavery 
meeting in America, any more than in Ireland. The 
time and strength of every man are limited, and each 
iras a right to choose the labors in which he will 
engage. But if Father Marnew felt it to be con- 
sistent with his devotion to the ‘Temperance Move- 
ment to join in a formal and public declaration 
against American Slavery in his own country, we 
cannot but think that he was most distinctly called 
upon to repeat the declaration in some manner 
equally emphatic and unequivocal when he found 
himself in the actual presence of that accursed in- 
stitution. The mode was forhimselfto choose. But 
a letter of a dozen lines, which might have been 
written in a quarter of an hour, would have answered 
the purpose. Three sentences of hearty and unre- 
served condemnation, with Father Marnew’s signa- 
ture at the end of them, would have penetrated into 
every corner of the Union, and would have every- 
where given to the right principle the stamp of his 
authority. But he did not wish to have his name 
connected with the Anti-Slavery principle. As far 
as he could, without absolute retraction, he seems 
to have assumed a position of neutrality. 

Now we must repeat, that we only judge him by 
the rule which his previous conduct furnishes. We 
say that he ought to have been as anxious to express 
his abhorrence of American Slavery in America as 
he was at home. For in the first place, his testimony 
there would have told for more than it could here, as 
involving some sacrilice. Here, opposition to Slave- 
ry is comparatively easy and comparatively profit- 
less. It costs us nothing. It neither involves risk 
nor severs friendship. In America, it is otherwise. 
There Anti-Slavery sentiments must bring him who 
freely utters them into frequent and disagreeable 
collision with national prejudices. Precisely on that 
account, their free utterance would have been valu- 
able, and was to have been expected from one oc- 
cupying the high position and possessing the great 
moral influence of Father Maruew. 

In the next place, his opinion was looked for by 
the supporters as well as the opponents of Slavery. 
The former are fond of saying that the hottest English 
Abolitionists, upon a nearer view of the Negroes, are 
apt to cool in their enthusiasm. They looked eager- 
ly to see whether this would take place with so great 
a philanthropist as Father Maruew. What then must 
they have inferred from his apparent disposition to be 
less out-spoken on the subject than he had been be- 
fore his arrival? Clearly that his opinions were 
modified. Thus he could not be neutral. His si- 
lence was a positive accession of strength to the 
slaveholder. 

There was yet another reason why he should not 
have desired to be silent. It was peculiarly impor- 
tant that his countrymen in America should not only 
not be deceived as to his opinions, but should have 
been animated by his influence with a right feeling 
on the subject of Slavery. The Irish escaping from 
a wretched bondage at home, too often carry with 
them that slave-spirit which readily falls in with the 
tyrannical prejudices of caste and color in America. 
The American Irish have, unfortunately, produced 
some most repulsive specimens of pro-slavery advoca- 
cy. How was it possible for Father Maruew not to 
feel that that melancholy and dishonorable weakness 
in his Trans-Atlantic countrymen made it peculiarly 
his duty to leave no shadow of doubt in their minds 
as to his own sentiments? His doing so, indeed, 
might have caused him to make fewer Temperance 
converts. But converts who would have been so re- 
pelled, we must remember, are now attracted under 
cover of an impression that Father Matnew is less 
hostile to Slavery than was thought from his previous 
declaration. Should the promoter of a moral reform 
wish for success at such a price? We shall only 
add a word or two upon the plea, that Father Ma- 
THEW, being devoted to Catholicism, does not seek 
to promote its extension in America, any more than 
the success of the Anti-Slavery principle. The 
cases are not lel. He cannot help promoting 
Catholicism. e does so wherever he goes, even 
without once entering a pulpit, which, however, we 


men he is unmistakably identified with his Church, 
and his temperance 

in her favor. His mere presence, the charm of his 
nines over the 


his silence upon ions controversy, with his silence 

upon . Suppose for a moment the i 

that his attachment to his Church could in 

any way doubtful a visit to America. Would| 

he permit such doabt to subsist for an hour? Iy 
be very hard to make us believe it. 


The Liberator. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 16, 1849. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 











THE ELECTION. 
Below is a table of the votes ca-t in the different 
wards of Boston on Monday. 
Wards. Briggs. Phillips. Boutwell, 
1 367 58 180 
2 96 16 127 
3 294 59 166 
4 848 164 251 
5 624 95 254 
6 593 139 123 
7 643 52 54 
8 168 20 68 
9 661 74 94 
10 677 138 146 
ll 777 158 258 
12 413 93 199 
Total, 6154 1066 1820 


It will be seen by the above, that Governor Briggs 
has 3265 majority over the Free Soil and Democratic 
candidates. 

The city vote last year stood—Briggs, 7792; Phil- 
lips, 2371; Cushing and scattering, 1318—Briggs’s 
majority, 4103. 

The Atlas, with its usual enterprise, published on 
Tuesday morning returns from nearly all the towns in 
the Commonwea!th—the aggregate for each candidate 
standing as follows :—Briggs, (Whig,) 49,778 ; Bout- 
well, (Democratic,) 28,466; Phillips, (Free Soil,) 
22,473. Gov. Briggs will probably fall short of his 
re-election by the people by about 2500 votes; but it 
is made certain by the complexion of the Legislature. 
Whig Senators have been chosen in Suffolk, Essex, 
| Norfolk, Bristol, Barnstable, Nantucket, and Hamp- 
| den—in all, 21. Berkshire is doubtful, and in Hamp- 
den and Franklin there is no choice. The Coalition 
tickets for Senators have prevailed in Middlesex, 
Worcester, and Plymouth—in all, 13. The Whigs, 
in the House of Representatives, will have a large 
majority. As compared with the vote of last year, 
for Governor, the Whigs have lost (in round num- 
bers) 3000, and the Free Soilers 10,000 ; but the Dem- 
ocrats have gained 5000 votes—their candidate, last 
year, Caleb Cushing, being extremely unpopular. 

In District No. 4, another unsuccessful effort has 
been made to elect a Representative to Congress. 
In all the towns except Harvard and Hopkinton, the 
vote stands—Thompson, (Whig,) 5260; Palfrey, 
(Free Soil,) 4732 ; Robinson, (Dem.) 2924—majority 
against Mr. Palfrey, 3432—at the last trial, 695. 
Hitherto, he has had a formidable plurality over his 
Whig antagonist ; now Mr. Thompson takes the lead 
of him by five hundred votes. This is a result by no 
means encouraging, or creditable to the zeal and ac- 
tivity of the Free Soil party in that District ; and the 
loss of ten thousand votes by that party, in the Com- 
monwealth, is a pretty clear indication that it is near 
its utter extinction ; though it is not for the Slave 
Power to ‘lay the flattering unction to its soul,’ that 
the anti-slavery cause is retrograding in this Com- 
monwealth—for, in fact, whichever party triumphs, it 
is sure to record its vote in favor of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. « 

Among the Senators chosen in Middlesex, we are 
not sorry to see Joseph T. Buckingham, the late in- 
dependent and able editor of the Boston Courier. In 
that paper for Tuesday is a long and manly letter 
from him, giving the reasons why he could not, as a 
consistent Whig or honest man, support Zachary Tay- 
lor for the Presidency. Referring to his own unex- 
pected nomination on the Coalition ticket, he says— 


As I have not declined the nomination, I am ac- 
cused of inconsistency—of leaving the Whig party, 
and uniting with their adversaries—of a repudiation 
of my former principles. To all these and other 
similar charges, I plead not guilty, and cheerfully put 
myself on the unprejudiced good sense and enlight- 
ened candor of the community for trial. The ac- 
cusation is untrue in every particular. I have disa- 
vowed no sentiment that | can recollect to have en- 
tertained for the last thirty years. I have not left 
the Whig party. The elementary principles of that 
party, I always supposed to be peace, anti-slavery and 
protection. I have always been a friend to peace, 
and never, knowingly, advocated or justified an act 
of aggressive war, or war for any purpose but to re- 
pel invasion. I have always entertained a deadly 
hostility to the slave power, and now look with dis- 
gust and hatred upon any effort to extend its limits, 
to soothe its resentment, or to conciliate its favor. I 
am now, as I have ever been, the unwavering and un- 
flinching friend and advocate of protection to home 
industry, and the most liberal compensation to lavor. 
If any Whig, Democrat, or Free Soiler, has manifes- 
ted or will manifest a stronger or more faithful at- 
tachment to these principles, let him exhibit his claim 
and it shall be cheerfully recognized. Left the Whig 
party! I travelled with it in the broad road of hon- 
or, and fidelity to its avowed principles ; but whea it 
turned aside into by-paths, and broke over all the ac- 
knowledged landmarks of the party, to elevate a lead- 
er who had acknowledged himself unfit for the office, 
and whose nomination had been declared by the 
greatest statesman in the country, as one ‘not fit to 
be made,’ the party left me. Left the Whigs! join- 
ed their enemies! Both charges are unfounded and 
unjust. If J am not united to the Whigs now, it is 
because they have adopted new doctrines, and chosen 
to worship pew and false gods, 

If to keep entirely aloof and remaina passive spec- 
tator of political movements, be a crime against those 
with whom I have formerly acted, that crime I cer- 
tainly have perpetrated, and cheerfully bare my neck 
to the axe. If it should subject me to the loss of 
friendships, valued and long since formed,—if- it 
should deprive me of the courtesies to which I have 
been accustomed from neighbors and fellow-citizens 
—if, in the estimation of those with whom I have en- 
jeyed a general correspondence of opinion and con- 
formity of sentiment, an oft-occurring community of 
hearts, and a frequent mingling of” sympathies, it 
has imparted an ineffaceable spot to my name,— 
why, I must submit to be thus buffetted and shunned. 
I cannot think of seeking refuge from the storm by 
discarding principles which I have cherished through 
life. Politic and far-seeing statesmen, profound and 
sagacious professors, pious and consecrated minis- 
ters, may convince themselves, and others, that it is 
a duty, patriotic and honorable, to follow their par- 
ty wherever it may lead them, and that, to choose the 
least of two evils, is to follow the example of Him, 
who, rather than choose auy evil, endured the cross 
and despised the shame; but they have failed to con- 
vince me, and I am too imperfectly skilled in the sci- 
ence of metaphysics to convince myself, that such a 
course is just and proper, or consistent with Chris- 
tianity and truth. I charge no individual with hy- 
pocrisy, and claim for myself no more of the virtue 
of sincerity than I suppose others to possess. But 
when I see men of great intellectual powers, of ex- 
tensive Jearning, and of lofty pretensions to morality 
and religion, elevating to high effices of honor and 
trust the warrior and the slaveholder, I confess I am 
puzzled to know by what process of reasoning they 
justify their proceedin, That such men should 
elect and sustain and almost worship a chief magis- 
trate, every morsel of whose food is seasoned with 
the blood of a slave, would be inconceivable, if ev- 
ery day did not afford evidence of the fact. And 
since the Whig candidates are selected exclusively 
from among those whe profess to be friends of the 
present national administration, to my simple per- 
ceptions every vote that will be given on Monday for 
those candidates, will be equivalent to a vote to sus- 
tain the odious potency of the Slave Power in our 
national councils, and to postpone, if not forever to 
prevent, the acquisition of that political equality of 
privileges and prerogative, which rightfully belongs 
to the free States. 

Allow me to say in conclusion, that having taken 
no part in the movements preparatory to ey es 
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enough to disturb the ashes of Gzouex Fox, the 
sturdy denouncer of all ‘ steeple-houses '—and is cer- 
tainly something very queer, not to say highly incon- 
sistent, to be penned by a Quaker. The Monthly 
Meeting must look after friend Whittier, and not al- 
low him to escape, even on the plea of only using a 
poet's license. Did not the Puritan «Church-spire 
and School’ stand side by side when the Quakers 
were whipped, imprisoned, or put to death, in Mas- 
sachusetts? Does Whittier believe that ‘the Church- 
spire’ is either a symbol or conservater of true reli- 
gious faith? that the pulpits in the land are the bul- 
warks of genuine piety? that the clergy generally 
constitute a holy phalanx to stop the march of skep- 
ticism? Whatis the religion of the land, in which 
millions of the people are reckoned as property, and 
denied all human rights? 
which arrays itself against every reform, and rejects 
the law of human progress? What is meant by ‘the 
‘skeptic’s puny hands’? Hands raised against the 
lofty ‘ Church-spire’? As to no ‘ bigotry’ ruling in 
this Commonwealth, what does Whittier think of 
the law which enforces, by the terrors of the prison, 
and at the point of the bayonet, the observance of 
the first day of the week as ‘the Sabbath’? The 
liberty of conscience yet remains to be vindicated and 
won in Massachusetts, as well as in Rome. This 
Quaker eulogium upon ‘the Church-spire,’ in the 
year 1849, perhaps ought to excite no surprise, see- 
ing that, at the time of pronouncing it, its gifted 
author allowed himself to be held up as a candidate 
for a seat in the Senate of this State, which, in case 
of his election, he could retain only by giving his sol- 
emn sanction and support to the Constitution of the 
Unite@ States and of Massachusetts, in both of which 
the right to declare war is expressly affirmed and pro- 
vided for, to the utter rejection of the gospel of peace. 
Friend Whittier will accept our criticism in the spirit 
of friendliness, 
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Tue CurisTiAN Examiner AnD Reticiovs MisceLLa- 
nx, No. 156, for Nov., 1849. Edited by Rev. Geo. 
Putnam, D. D., and Rey. Geo. E. Ellis, Boston. 


Article 1. The Scientific Meeting in Cambridge. 2. 
Miss Martineau’s History of England. 3. Exposition 
of St. Matthew xiii. 15-18. 4. Whipple’s Lectures 
on Literature and Life. 5, The Massachusetts Board 
of Education. 6. The American Bible Society. 7. 
The Liberty of Rome. 8. The Rev. John Pierce, D. 
D. 9. Notices of Recent Publications. 10. Reli- 
gious and Literary Intelligence. 11. Obituary. 

Article I., by the Rey. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, 
is an excellent essay on the connection of science 
with true religious faith, and worth a thousand of the 
ordinary theological productions of the pulpit. The 
vulgar distrust of learning, which still lurks in many 
minds deluded by the notion that ‘ignorance is the 
mother of devotion,’ is rebuked in a sensible manner, 
and pronounced ‘ to be a species of impious infidelity— 
as though God had not made us in harmony with his 
world and with his law!’ It is evident that the re- 
ligious faith of the writer is based on something more 
substantial than parchment; for he says—‘ Creation 
is that elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand, in 
which his eternal power and divinity are clearly re- 
vealed. Shall we fear to read in this divine volume, 
lest thereby we lose our love of its Author? Sure- 
ly, the very fear shows that we have not yet loved 
him with the whole heart and mind.’ The hints 
thrown out at the close of this article, as to what 
should be the mode of instruction in our common 
school system, deserve the attention of all those who 
are engaged in the great work of human education. 
For these we shall try to find room in another num- 
ber. 

All the other papers in this number of the Exam- 
iner will repay a careful perusal. The one on the 
American Bible Society, by Mr. George Livermore, 
of Cambridge, is pregnant with many interesting and 
curious facts, and contains some very important cor- 
rections of errors contained in a History of that So- 
ciety by W. P. Strickland. As an American charac- 
teristic, we find not a word in this article, respecting 
the denial of the Bible, by law, to three millions of 
the people of this country held in slavery. ‘Mr. 
Strickland,’ we are told, ‘ presents some facts in re- 
gard to Bible destitution which are likely to startle 
the reader. In the State of Virginia, he says there 
are fifteen thousand families destitute of the Scrip- 

tures.’ In the same State, there are more than half 
a million slaves who are equally destitute ; but this is 
a fact to startle nobody but the ‘ fanatics’! 

Article VIL, on the ‘ Liberty of Rome,’ by the 
Rey. Edward E. Hale, of Worcester, is an eloquent 
essay on a Stirring subject. 

Crosby & Nichols, Publishers, 111 Washington st. 
$4 per annum. ’ 





Bucwanan’s JournaL or Man. Contents of No. 
VIII. for September and October, 1849 :—Illustra- 
tion—Intellectual Organs—Contrasts of Development. 
Article I, Sympathetic Impressibility—Insanity and 
its Causes. Article Il, Researches in Organic Chem- 
istry—Voltaic Mechanism of Man. Article III. Brief 
Outlines of Neurology—Part I.—Practical Phrenolo- 
gy, Intellectual Organs. Notices. 

Cincinnati: Published bi-monthly, at No. 7 Col- 
lege Hall. 

We owe an apology to Dr. Buchanan for not hav- 
ing noticed his unique and valuable journal at an 
earlier date. This omission has been wholly uninten- 
tional. When Dr. B lectured on the comprehensive 
science of Neurology, in this city, a few years since, 
we believe he won for himself the respect, esteem, and 
high scientific appreciation of all thosé who attended 
his course of lectures. He is no visionary, no pre- 
tender, but a modest, rational, enlightened teacher of 
sublime truths, and a real discoverer of many impor- 
tant facts pertaining to the human mind and body. 
In this periodical, he covers a great deal of ground, 
and cultivates it with skill and ability—Biography, 
Fine Arts, Magnetism, Zoology, Hygiene, Dietetics, 
Materia Medica, Psychology, Education, Psychometry, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Pathology and Physiol- 
ogy. Inthe present number, there is an article on 
‘ Sympathetic Impressibility,’ by the editor, which is 
admirable as to its reasoning, and curious as to its 
statements respecting mental and physical phenome- 
na. A portion of this we have marked for insertion 
in a future number. 

The Journal of Man is published at $2.00 per an- 
num, twelve numbers making one volume. Wheth- 
er it has any agent in this city, we do not know, but 
we hope it will obtain many subscribers in this part 
of the country. 





Tue Rieuts or Woman. We acknowledge the 
receipt of a volume of 400 pages, 12mo., entitled, 
«A Scriptural View of Woman’s Rights and Duties, 
in all the important Relations of Life. By Elizabeth 
Wilson. Philadelphia: Wm. S. Young, Printer, 50 
North Sixth Street—1849.’ From a somewhat rapid 
examination of it, we are satisfied that this is a work 
that will make its impress on the age—a work long 
needed on a subject second to none in importance and 
extent. It is written with decided ability, and its 
scriptural vindication of the equality of woman is 
triumphant. We shall refer to it frequently. 





EF Don't forget the Non-Resistance meeting on 
Saturday and Sunday next in this city. [See notice 
in another column.]} 


What is that religion | 947, 
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ane Peano (1) that for many years 
favor with them, (2) and that it has 
elevate and enlighten their children ;(3) 
proper care and circumstance, it will con- 
be a most useful institution, and that the 
objections to it, after all, are not maintained 
portion of those for en oe ye 
-provided.(4) It proves t no 

real good, has resulted from this 
5) that its abolition would be, in the 
injurious to colored children ;(6) that 
all the opportunities for education re- 
by law; and that, by a fair and reasonable 
construction of existing enactments, and with the 
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It unfortunately happens that the 


be thrown upon two or three schools in the vicinity. 
Were they scattered over the city, there would not 
be, and never would have been, the least trouble. 
The most prejudiced would not object to a small 
sprinkling of colored children in a large school,( 10) 
and, even now, at East Boston and at the South end, 
a very few of them attend the white schools without 
objection. But, law or no law, our citizens at the west 
end will not suffer the infusion of forty or fifty colored 
boys and girls among their own children.(11) The con- 
sequences of abolishing the Smith school, therefore, 
would be great excitement, hard thoughts, political ac- 
tion, the revival of old prejudices, and, finaly, the 
secession of the whites from several of the finest edi- 
fices in the city,(12) which, in turn, and per force, 
would become ‘ rate schools’ for the blacks. And, 
as the influence of the dissatisfied white parents could 
not be withstood, their children would either crowd 
into more distant schools, already swarming with the 
population of their own neighborhoods, or the city 
would be forced to erect other and unnecessary school 
houses, at enormous expense.(13) And even should 
the whites and blacks continue to frequent the same 
institution, the latter would be subjected to a constant 
series of sneers, oppressions, and personal harms and 
indignities.(14) And all because a parcel of rabid en- 
thusiasts, pretending to be friends of the colored peo- 
ple, chose to meddle with matters that did not 
concern them, and with a system which was working 
prosperously, in all love and harmony.(15) 


(1) That the colored people of this city long ago 
desired to have their children educated is certain ; 
but that they ever desired, as a matter of choice, 
to be treated as a distinct and proscribed class, is 
untrue. For the education extended to them by the 
establishment of the Smith School, no special thanks 
are due to the city, but only to the generous donor, 
after whom that school was gratefully named. 

(2) Not because it was a separate school, but be- 
cause it was better than nothing. The time has now 
come for them to assert and obtain their just rights. 

(3) Not so much as would- have been effected by 
the admission of the colered children to the other 
grammar schools. For a long time, it was most 
wretchedly managed. Besides, whatever may have 
been its beneficial tendency, this does not touch the 
question at issue. 

(4) The mendacity of this declaration is perfectly 
astounding. An overwhelming portion is arrayed in 
uncompromising hostility to the exclusive school, and 
the party in favor of continuing it is too insignificant 
to be counted. 

(5) Nothing of the kind has been or can be proved : 
except as persecution is proved to be better than jus- 
tice, and a lie better than the truth. The ‘real 
wrong’ consists in denying to a portion of our fel- 
loW-citizens equal rights and privileges on account 
of their complexion; and it is a most aggravated 
wrong. Itis not less insulting and impious toward 
the adorable Creator. And it is the organ of the ‘ de- 
mocracy ’ of Massachusetts that sees nothing hateful 
or invidious in an exclusion and separation on a 
ground like this! The Post is either very stupid or 
very unprincipled in so plain a case. 

(6) How so? Will they not be as well instructed 
as any-children in Boston, if this distinction of caste 
is broken down? Is the doctrine to be inculcated in 
M husetts, by a d atic press, that to do just- 
ly, and to cease proscribing an inoffensive class, is to 
inflict ‘the highest degree of injury’? What folly 
and effrontery ! 





(7) Whether our city is, in fact, but a single school 
district, or not, the school committee have no more 
right to sit perversely in judgment upon the com- 
plexion of the inhabitants, than they have to commit 
any other outrage. If they should attempt to separ- 
ate the children of the wealthy and the poor, would 
it be tolerated for one moment? But such a separa- 
tion would be far more rational and just than it is in 
the present case. 


(8) Nonsense—the excitement will be all the more 
intense, the agitation all the more vigorous, until this 
unnatural barrier is overthrown. ‘To this complez- 
ion it must come at last,’ in spite of a hundred deci- 
sions tothe contrary. There is something higher and 
stronger than a tyrannous decision of a court—and 
that is sustice; and justice must in the end triumph, 
even though the heavens should fall. We cannot be- 
lieve, for one moment, that the court will give an ad- 
verse decision. Let it do so, and the work of pop- 
ular agitation is only begun. 

(9) And ‘small blame’ be to them on that score, 
and a great deal to those who, by a cruel proscrip- 
tion, have compelled them to crowd together in a par- 
ticular quarter of the city. They have had no al 

ternative presented to them; and now one act of in- 
justice, on the part of the whites, is adduced asa 
sound reason why another should be perpetrated ! 
Shame ! 

(10) This is dainty ‘democracy,’ with a vengeance ! 
‘A small sprinkling of colored children’ may be tol- 
erated! All Europe will laugh at this, it is so su- 
premely ridiculous. Pray, Mr. Post, let the world 
know how many will make a shower ! 


(11) Here is democratic reverence for law—for ¢ 
good, just, and equal law—for the law of liberty and 
equality! ‘Law or no law,’ the citizens at the west 
end are to enact the part of tyrants, and defy the Com- 
monwealth! This is in the true Bombastes’ vein. 
Well, we shall see whether the appeal of the Post to 
mob law will amount to anything more than a super- 
fluous expenditure of gas. Whenever that paper ven- 
tues to rant again about ‘monopoly’ and ‘ aristocra- 
ey,’ we will assuredly apply the rod that we have now 
in pickle for it. Our democracy is, that ‘fifty color- 
ed boys and girls’ are as good as fifty white ones. 
(12) ‘Terrible, very terrible.’ No doubt the world 
would come to an end almost simultaneously with the 
abolition of the Smith School. 

(13) The city would be forced to do nothing o! 
the kind. The idea is ludicrous. 

(14) If so, it would show what kind of religious 
and educational training the white children have had, 
and place them far beneath the colored children in 
point of civilization. We believe they will act no 
such unworthy part. The attempt of the Post to stir 
up animosity and the spirit of outrage, in advance, is 
truly despicabie and wicked. 

(16) The ‘ rabid enthusiasts,’ who are sneered at by 
the Post, have had no occasion to open their lips on 
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NO UNION OF CHURCH any asi 

The existence of Sabbatical Jaws in th; vor 
wealth is a virtual union of Church a.) °° 
should no more be tolerated than a ma a 
ligion, with all the rituals of Rome, yy pore 
fore, should be lost in circulating the yy t's wal 
ceptionable petition,—or if exceptionable 8 Ry rol 
to the bigoted and tyrannical,—among all Ta yer 
the people. It asks for equal liberty and hee pee 
of ¢ ~ chi G More. It protests, . "8 ‘ai 
ligious favoritism, injustice, usurpation— » ] 
should ina republican government, Cig joer 
this petition, friends of religious freedo _“ Re : aaa 
copies on a letter-sheet may be lies. Pray I 
at the Anti Slavery Office, 2] Cornhil} Pdi, pooh 
To tne Senate ano Hovsy or R ~ ¢ 

ATIVES OF Massacnvserts - : » for @ 

The undersigned,- inhabitants of \ ps 
setts, respectfully ask of the Legislat Mas, pe 
peal of all laws in this Commony ealth. Ue, grt 
the observance of a day of the wos el nae 
Sabbath,’ or ‘the Lord’s day’ "“* wy wir 















1. Because there exists among the 4 
wee the | 
lous difene® 


equally honest and conscient 
opinion as to the holiness of parsinn), Mt ¢ 
the mode of their te a ” days 
__ 2. Because it is contrary to the fund 
idea of a republican government, tha: " ‘eng 
should be coerced into conformity arti ¥ 
that special rights and privileon ‘ le, ; 
given to a particular religious belief alg 
3. Because the questiga of the hok 
days,—like that of public worshj th a 
of the clergy, the observance of eee 
should be left in its decision to individ, au 
science, and made to depend on jtg sual 2 
without the intervention of the inns Mery, 
4. Because, as it has been found a - 
and beneficial to allow the people to ~ pel te 
themselves in ali other religious brdisscy |, Fs 
is no reason to doubt that the same a ven 
would follow the repeal of the Sabbata 
lay, 






























































































{= The last number of the Sabbath (Seventh 1 
Baptist} Recorder copies this memorial inte” 
it with the following pertinent remarks a a 


No Sappaticat Laws. The : — 
asking for the repeal of all here, 7 hae’ 
to be extensively circulated for signee and | 
sachusetts,. and then presented to the Le m steal 
of that enlightened and liberal Commony = sidex 
shall look with a good deal of interes fen ' 
Many, no doubt, who are loud in their nan ~ oa 
friendship for religious liberty and freedne nt oe 
science, will refuse to sign a memorial ka an 
the very thing they have so often praised, 2, to m 
some who profess to believe that religion dna steal 
need the support of the State, will also refiset ~ the: 
a memorial which is framed upon that wat that 
Still it ought to be presented to all, and the mn 
of those who decline signing it ought to be oan = 
noted for future use, Who doubts, that aly 0 bea 
quiring the observance of the serenth dey die byt 
week as the Sabbath, or Sorbidding the dain and 
> | eve day, a be pronounced untae: whe 
al and tyrannical by a majority of the Y i 
sachusetts? Yet the peers ie ele a0 0 
the observance of the first day, and virtually fore ai 
the observance of the seventh day (by requiring cx = 
and political duties to be done on that day, ih i need 
less unconstitutional and tyrannical, Why shoei | join 
not their true character be acknowledged by the it,) 
who profess to be governed by the golden mie! © etan 
The circulation of this memoria] wil] serve td the 
who are the real, and who only the professing friews 
of equal rights and religious liberty. We are gh 7 
therefore, to see that it has been started. and we _ then 
that it will be extensively circulcted. int 

pe EL Ble st voti 

LETTER FROM THE GENERAL AGEN. ratie 

Westriexp, Novy. 12, 18, — 
Dear Wattcvr: 4 ane 

I thank you for the parcel which came to hait | eg 
Springfield on Saturday morning ;—all right. tap 
had a week of dismal weather, and several diseppan os 
ments, (Burleigh and I,) as to our lectures, on» 9 ad 
count of ‘ Whig Rallies,’ and ‘Democratic Rallis’ we 
and such trumpery, occupying the Town Halls, Br st 
those and the dull weather are now gone togele. hen 
This is voting day, after which we hope for bete ie: 
times. = 

Lucy Stone had good meetings last week. Sy po: 
did not forget to remind Northampton people of a 
unwarrantable and untrue statements of Rey. Wilim ” “ 
Allen, D. D.,-at the Peace Convention. Dr. 4. ia 
just returned to N. mat 

Yesterday we had a most encouraging meeting # | pr 
this place. A more lucid, satisfactory and triumplst , : 


statement of the principles of the American A.$% 
ciety, as to Disunion, I have never heard from # 








one, than that Charles Burleigh gave last ever po 
a crowded and deeply interested audience. \0 okt 
disputed his positions, or attempted to overthms 4 ps 
arguments. One man alone declined to say, 7 pe 
the alternative was presented whether he would © Ch 
God or man, that he would choose the former = | chil 
a sad spectacle it was to see a man of manifestine tot 
gence declining, whether through want of courg' © 1 7 
of principle, to choose the service of God. Wel 1p the 
been led to expect only a very thin meeting st We Fre 
field ; but the result was most cheering, notwithsum & tior 
ing a Methodist and Baptist revival is in full tak 
The people had an opportunity of learning what kt Stee 
of a religion they were to be converted to, and at vk 
have their eyes fairly opened. wh 
Truly yours, SAMUEL MAY, J ‘ta 

8 aie Fee ay 

Wet. wort sezivo. On Tuesday evening © of | 
stepped into the Boylston Hall to witness the ** 7 
tion of Williams's ‘Panonama or rue Bist * | as | 






knowing whether it was really worth seeing, and 0 ie shc 
anticipating any special gratification. But ¥° 
completely taken by surprise, and more than a 
fied. As a work of art, this Panorama deserv® op 
praise, and, in our judgment, has not been nat E: 
if equalled, by any of the numerous Panorams a e 
have been exhibited in Boston. In point o! colonst 
perspective, invention, ideality, as well as beaut} “ : 
sublimity, it is truly felicitous. The Garden of - i 
is truly entrancing, and is alone worth the price o e * 
whole exhibition. There are some thirty we - 
representations, every one of which is unique * 
mirable in conception, design and execution ™ 
and sce it. The following notice of it is by* - 
spondent of the Courier *— 


PANORAMA OF THE Brsce. 
oe now on exhibition at 
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Boylston Hall. M 
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but all he 












of its enchanting scenery, 
o: plai indi treams, } 
een sing in sunshine oF shade. 
aoe “e . are seen, first in the bist i 
of happy pa deceived, driven a ; rae 
ed to toil. The ions of man are We to ss0ilt 
We are led, spell-bound, from one scene 
until we are lost in the days that wet. before. 
It isimpossible to describe it, as 1 sw: é 
and see it, andI can assure you, in the oe 2 e 
the Christian Advocate, * you will neither 
time nor money.’ 
a 
Fatal Ezplosion.~-At Worcester, at 
on Monday evening, an explosion Thor 
small building known as Messrs. Allen suilding 
p, by which one end of the Dur ag 
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re UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. | 
Sauum, Clark Co., Ohio, } 
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Sunday, Oct. 28, 1849. 
pus” fe Pillsbury and myself left 6e-| 
eT ainall to be present at the Yearly Meet- 
vational Friends, which met here 
vat of over 200 miles was before 
e road muddy, and the weather 


yoruN 


ae f r this paces 


‘ the ¢ ongre 






A jou 


buggy —th 


ys in 8 4 cheerless prospect was before us. Our 
ay = +) Corval Harrison. Belmont, Gurnsey, 
rout lay a Franklin and Madison counties. We 
Musk! — in Leesburg, Newmarket, Georgetown, 

— SOP Voting for and under the United 
and - -cmution has been the theme of our discourse, 
States ' ee no man can thus vote without voting 
oes bery, murder, and piracy, and becoming 


uty responsible for the principles embodied 
vt “citation, and for all the slavery and war 

te ue ' » the government, whether in the hands 
I " aia to which he belongs, gr not. The fol- 
tier. . are admitted :—(I.) That the voters 
of cama (2.) That all the government 
valge a erery voter does. (3.) That slavehold- 
per "ty the confederacy, and slaves are 
‘ [hat whatever protection is guaranteed to 

_ alave-owners of the North, is also secured to 
pred wners of the South. (4.) That every vo- 
nag f : vn principle that the majority shall rule, 
twos himself to his slave-breeding copartners, 
- ee + can get the majority, he will help them 
ore vovernment as they choose, so long as 
; the majority. (6.) That, having en- 
, nfederacy with slayeholders, knowing them 
; , apes " and having consented that slaveholding 
. be n : bar to membership, no voter can, without 

a of his politic al faith, make non-slavehold- 
mee , stion for office ; and no voter has a polit- 


pre? refuse to vote for a man to office because 


te ue 


keep 


they can 


shail 


ag prone have established in every place, 
alin , that every voter, though in the mi- 
ity, js responsible for the doings of the majority ; 
s he votes for the principle that the majority 
und pledges himself to help execute that | 

thus illustrated the responsibility of 
form a church; five are 
» to be sheep-stealers. The church is formed, 
are admitted with non-sheep- 


nhowr 


We have 
fen men meet to 


the sheep-stealers 
members in good standing. No one con- 
a disqualification for member- 


heep-stealing ~— 
act are formed; and in it, 


siders snee} 





ship. The articles of comp: 
al] agree that the majority shall rule the church, and 
that if the sheep-stealers get the majority, and wish 
> make the church the patron and defender of sheep- 
3 slers, the rest are to aid in executing the rule of 
the majority. In the terms of union, it is stipulated 
that the sheep-stealers shall have power, in the 
church, in proportion to the number of sheep they 
ean steal; that the sheep-stealers shall be defended 
I the church, against the rightful owner of sheep, 
und that they may pursue and take their sheep 
wherever they can find them in the premises of their 
allies. Who ‘does not see that no member has a right 
to object to any person holding office in it, on the 
ground of his being a sheep-stealer ? Apply this to 
our national confederacy, or church. No man can 
this Union, (and only the voters can belong to | 
und not be a slaveholder. Each and every voter | 
stands as a life-guard to defend to oppressor against | 
oppressed, and the ravisher against his victim. 
Vester lay we met with Friends here, and sat with | 
them as membess of the meeting, and participated | 
in their deliberations. Slavery, war, woman's rights, | 
voting for and under the Federal Constitution, inspi- 
ration, man’s only law of life, God’s method of com- | 
municating with men—these and kindred topics have | 
been freely and profitably canvassed. It is clear, | 
that these Congregational Friends are not afraid of| 


free thought and free speech. This morning, several 


communications were made to the meeting, by vari- 
ous persons; one to show that the only law of life, that 
God ever gave to man, to which we can justly be held 
accountable, is that which is incorporated into our 


being, and which not the Creator himself has a right | 


to require us to disobey. Therefore, no matter who 
commands us to kill or enslave our fellow-beings, 
we can be under no obligations to obey, because such 
deeds are opposed to the law of life under which we 
exist. Man can be held responsible to God, only by 
being amenable to those laws of life, a copy of which 
every one brings into existence with him. We can 
love God only by loving men; we can worship God 
only in doing good to men; we can honor God only 


in respecting man. We essayed to look at God as a 
fact, not a fiction; and at religion as a reality, and 


nota romance. At present, God, by Christendom and 


Heathendom, is “regarded as an Almighty Conve- 
nience—an Omnipotent Covering, for the crimes of 
slavery and war, and whatever wrongs his devotees 
see fit to perpetrate upon one another. Professed 


Christians enslave and slaughter men, women and 
children, by thousands and millions, in the name and 
to the glory of their God. 


This afternoon, there has been a meeting to consider 


the question of voting for the Constitution. The 
Free Soilers have rallied to the defence of their posi- 
tion as members of this slaveholding Union. Some 
take the ground that no action is right or wrong in 
itself—only thinking makes it so. So slavery, war, 
robbery, murder and piracy, are wrong only in those 
who think them wrong! And this is, in fact, the 
view taken of morals by most all religionists; for they 
say God, by an arbitrary fiat, can change the nature 
of any and every act. 

Two incidents have been presented to the meeting 


Within a 
t distance of the meeting-house, at the house of 
'— B—., sixteen fugitive slaves arrived, and were 
entertained night before last, making their way to 
Canada. They were sent on their way, and will soon 
be beyond the reach of kidnappers. They did not 
become free by entering Ohio, for all the voters—Free 
Soilers and all—declare yearly, that this State shall 
be the hunting-ground for their slaveholding allies ; 
a they pledge themselves to let them seize the trem- 
“ang fugitives wherever they can find them. ‘ Free 

The phrase is a base false- 


Soil’ with a vengeance ! 

hood j e i i 
hood in the mouth of any voter under this Constitu- 
tion, 


a8 Llustrative of the present confederacy. 


shor 





Another fact. Luther Donald, of Decatur county, 
la., was in the meeting. He has just come out of a 
“uitin the U. 8, Court, Judge McLean on the bench, 
in which he has been fined some 3000 dollars; and 
the decision was the result of Judge McLean's con- 
Struction of law. What was the offence? He took 
ot a writ of habeas corpus, to give some fugi- 
tives “tur trial; but the fugitives escaped, witout 
tus knowledge, and fled to Canada, or to some place 
o safety. So the writ was never served, and Donald 
never saw the fugitives till they had escaped from 
the ah aptors, Yet for this act of getting out a writ 
o& habeas corpus, Judge McLean has caused him to 
b > ined $3000! And this Judge isa Free Soiler, and 
- nominated by some as the Free Soil candidate for 
President! To promote his election, those calling 
themselves abolitionists are ready to take the stump! 
oe is what Free Soilers call « doing something.’ 

mald voted Van Buren last fall. When asked— 
‘What right he had to complain when he himself 
had given his pledge to his allies that he would not 
Secrete the fugitive slave?’ he said—<* Dr. Bailey, of 
the National Era has declared the Constitution to be 
anti-slavery, und I have trusted to Dr. Bailey to think 
for * in the matter; but this affair has led me to the 
Souclusion, that hereafter I shall do thinking.’ 
I think that if the argument that seunien to Don- 
ald, and that took from him his all, was applied to 
all Free Soilers, it would soon open their eyes to their 


true position in this Union, and lead Strike 
them to 
for a Northern Republic. Nothing else will. Mem- 








bership in this confederacy with slaveholders, no mat- 


ter from what motives assumed, has the effect on the’ 
moral nature of man that chloroform has on his phy- 
sical nature ; it destroys feeling, and renders the soul 
dead to all moral wrongs, so that slavery may outrage 
any and every element of our moral nature, and we 
not feel it, as the surgeon may cut and carve the body 
to pieces, without sensation, while under the infiu- 
ence of chloroform. ‘Thus it is with this nation, es- 
pecially of all its voters; there is little hope of its 
being roused to feeling, while they are in alliance 
with man-stealing. Their crime—their black guilt— 
is in joining in a copartnership with slaveholders to 
secure the blessings of liberty. Once in it, they are 
not only powerless for good, but active participators 
in every crime that ever darkened the records of this 
world. Lut ifmen will confederate with robbers, they 
have no right to complain if they are robbed; if they 
will confederate with murderers and pirates, as every 
voter for the Constitution does, they must not com- 
plain if they are murdered; if men will band with 
slaveholders, no matter for what purpose, it is their 
own fault and guilt that they are enslaved and out- 
raged in all their rights of property and person. 

But our meeting has been a pleasant and profitable 
one, except the pain one feels at seeing men, from 
whom better things might be expected, rushing into 
this confederacy against God and man, and then re- 
sorting to arguments that are an outrage upon justice, 
reason and common sense to justify their course. Jo- 
seph Dugdale, and many other Friends in this re- 
gion, seem animated by a fervent, and active, and wise 
zeal for the progress of man in all goodness. It is 
good to be here, and mingle our sympathies with 
theirs. HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


Oaxtanp, Cirxton County, } 
Oct. 29, 1849. 

P. S. We came from Green Plain to-day, leaving 
the Yearly Meeting in session, and Oliver and Mary 
Ann Johnson to help it on—and many other dear and 
noble friends of humanity. Parker and I held a 
meeting in Jamestown as we came along, while our 
horses were resting and baiting. We are to hold 
two meetings in this region, and then Parker leaves, 
to go east to his home; and I, to return to Salem 
and the Reserve, and to go east in due time. I wish 
I could speak of the glorious country we passed 
through on our way down here ;—of the forests in 
their present gaudy array! It is a land of enchant- 
ment. Ohio is destined to be a great empire in itself. 
Would to God she would come out of her present al- 
liance with slaveholders, and move for a Northern 
Confederacy, on the principle of No Union wirn 
SLAVEHOLDERS ! H. C. W. 


TO 


LAW AND DUTY. 

To Dr. Lowett, Boston; Dr. Hircucock, Randolph ; 
Dr. Srorrs, Braintree; Mr. Tuompson and Dr. 
Worcester, Salem; Mr. Briacs, Plymouth; Mr. 
Hi, Worcester; Dr. Curitp, Lowell; Mr. Lo- 
THROP, Boston: 

Reverenp GeENTLEMEN,—In your report, read 
before the Convention of Congregational Ministers of 
Massachusetts, is found the following proposition : — 

‘4th. But, as no society is organized upon pure 
principles of right and justice, and the wisest human 
legislation is but an approximation to perfect law, a 
question arises as to the extent to which allegiance is 
due to the State, when its requirements, as in the case 
of laws enforcing slavery, are manifestly founded in 
injustice. We answer this question, without scruple, 
by saying that it is the duty of the people of the Unit- 
ed States to submit to the laws of the land, in their 
recognition and support of slavery, so far, and only so 
far, as the integrity and peace of the State require 
such submission.’ 

Now, is not the above rather a loose way of doing 
business? Why is not ‘society organized upon pure 
principles of right and justice’? If, in our best en- 
deavors after the right, we fail of accomplishing our 
object, fall short of the mark at which we aim, 
shall we not make another attempt? Does the failure 
lessen our moral obligation still to strive? Is it man- 
ly, is it Christian, to lower our standard, because, for- 
sooth, we have failed once, or even more than once? 
Is it thus that true ‘ soldiers of Christ’ display their 
valor? Is it thus that they ‘ fight the good fight of 
faith’? Was it by following such a rule, that our 
revolutionary sires ‘ builded better than they knew’ ? 
May we ‘count ourselves as having attained,’ when 
we thus gain the goal by shortening the distance over 
the Christian race-course? Another voice would 
seem to say—‘ Be ye perfect.’ 

What! allegiance to the State when its require- 
ments are manifestly founded in injustice? Only 
consider the proposition! Will it bear repeating? 
And then your ‘unscrupulous’ answer: ‘It is our 
duty to submit to the laws, in their recognition and 
support of slavery, so far, and only so far, as the in- 
tegrity and peace of the State require such submission.’ 
Gracious God! are these thy ministers? Integrity 
and peace! and how secured? By complying with 
the requirements of ‘MANIFEST INJUSTICE ’—nothing 
else. Is not this purchasing peace at quite too dear 
a rate? Is it not a sacrifice of our integrity? 

‘Integrity and peace of the State’! Really! Do 
not the ‘ integrity and peace’ of the Church, also, ‘ re- 
quire such submission’? Slavery is the ruling demon 
in the Church, no less than in the State. Is this in- 
tegrity the same thing spoken of by a certain man of 
God, when he exclaims—‘ I will held fast my intcg- 
rity so long as I live’? I think not. Indeed, as for 
this integrity of the Church and State, I believe the 
less a man has of it, the better. And this dear- 
bought peace—gentlemen, can you see any resem- 
blance in it to that ‘ peace which passeth understand- 
Icannot. ‘Thy peace shall be like a river.’ 
Truly, the peace which you would preserve resem- 
bles more a ‘mountain stream ending in mud.’ It 
can never find its way to the ‘ocean of love di- 
vine.’ 


ing’? 


‘Still, it is demanded of them, by every principle 
of justice and humanity, to use all peaceful means in 
their power to annul those laws.’ 

True. But what are ‘the principles of justice and 
humanity,’ when opposed to the ‘ inTEGRITY and 
peace’ of both Church and State? Gentlemen, had 
you forgotten the ‘requirements’ of ‘the integrity 
and peace of the State,’ and the consequent ‘ DUTY of 
the people’! 

* We do not deny, but acknowledge, the Jegal right 
of property in slaves. We admit that that is property, 
for the time being, which the law declares to be prop- 
erty. We would not counsel interference with the 
slaveholders in their exercise of this right as long as 
it exists. 

Then, according to your ethics, a moral wrong may 
constitute a‘ legal right.’ Do you take into consider- 
ation that the slave is a maw? that he was created in 
the image of God? that the Almighty ‘ breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a LIVING 
souL?’ Perhaps the ‘ integrity and peace’ of the State 
may not recognize these truths; but, gentlemen, re- 
garding your own ‘integrity and peace,’ aside from 
the State and the Church, may not you, as men, re- 
cognize as such all the children of one common Pa- 
rent, without regard to color or condition? It would 
seem, then, that your legal right is clearly a legal 
wrong, not in the least sanctified by its legality; but 
a damning sin against God; asin of the deepest dye ; 
an enormity immeasurably stupendous. Do you not 
so view it? Can you coolly admit the right of any 
human constitution or law to change the image 
God into property—goods and 
dize? How much would this come short of de- 
throning the God of the universe, and accepting the 
law (which was created by men perhaps no wiser nor 
better than yourselves) as your gospel and your God? 
For myself, I am not yet prepared to worship parch- 
ment—and God grant that I never may be! I will 
counsel interference with the slaveholders in their ex- 
ercise of this ‘moral’ wrong—or, if you please, this 
‘ right ' infernal—* as long as it exists.’ I will coun- 
sel all good men, all true men, to resist the devil, in 


hattal a. 





any shape which he may assume—with or without 
horns. I care not whether he come in the shape of 
a cartridge-box, a ballot-box, or a contribution-box, 
when I can detect his presence, I will resist him—so 
help me God! Whether in the torm of a roll of 


brimstone, or a roll of parchment, it matters not to 
me; God helping me, I will withstand him. He 
may sirname himself Law, if he will; or Gospel, if 
that suits his satanic caprice.~ But I trust I shall not 
fear him in his legal form, or worship him in his an- 
gel dress. 

pr wlhcatggcar that all laws sanctioning or uphold- 
ing slavery, giving to man property in man, are 
contrary to justice and humanity, and in direct viola- 
tion of the precepts of Christianity.’ 

Indeed! Be careful, gentlemen ; ‘tis a bold asser- 
tion! Consider the consequences! Weigh the 
chances of evil! Do you contemplate any ‘ interfer- 
ence’? Law is law, gentlemen, and law has its cor- 
responding pvuTizs to ‘impose’ on the ‘good and or- 
deriy’—the ‘law-abiding’ citizens. You will not 
withhold due allegiance, will you? ‘As no society 
is organized upon pure principles of right and justice,’ 
you may be expected to ‘heed. the requirements of 
the State,’ without regard to right or wrong, justice 
or injustice. Remember, ‘it is your pvry to submit, 
so far as the integrity and peace of the State require 
such submission.” What if the law is ‘contrary to 
justice and humanity, and in direct violation of the 
precepts of Christianity’? The law asks you no ques- 
tions about the ‘precepts of Christianity,’ does it? 
You have acknowledged the ‘legal right of property 
in slaves.’ Have you changed your position at all 
since then? The slaveholders can ask nothing more 
than you have given unasked. You have declared it 
to be the DUTY of U. S. citizens to submit to the un- 
just, inhuman, anti-Christian law, so far as the integ- 
rity and peace of the State may require it. Well, you 
may be sure that the ‘ integrity’ and ‘ peace’ of both 
Church and State, alike require entire submission— 
‘passive obedience and non-resistance’! They will 
expect of you a prompt performance of /ega/ ‘ purty.’ 

LAYMAN. 

Plymouth, October 8, 1849. 

ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 

The steamship Cambria, Capt. Leitch, anchored off 
Boston Light about 9 o’clock Saturday mcrning, and 
reached her berth at East Boston about 11, A M. 
She had 55 passengers, and brings Liverpool dates 
to the 27th, London to the 28th, and Paris to the 25th 
of October. 

The news is highly favorable, both in a commercial 
and political view. 

There had been large transactions in cotton, at ad- 
vanced prices, , 

The Emperor of Russia has been compelled, by the 
manifestations af public sentiment in Europe, to re- 
cede from his arrogant aggressions on the rights of 
the civilized world. Letters from Vienna state that a 
Russian courier had arrived there, with the intelli- 
gence that the Czar would not press for the extradi- 
tion of the Hungarian refugees. 

The Hon. Abbot Lawrence, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States, 
had an audience of her Majesty, at Windsor Castle, 
on Saturday last, the 20th, to deliver his credentials. 
He was introduced by Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B., 
her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 

Shipwreck and Loss of Life on the East Coast.—As 
many as sixty wrecks are reported to have taken place 
on the east coast during the late equinoctial gales. 
A barque, on the morning of Sunday, on the Gun- 
fleet Sands, keeled over, and all on board perished, 
numbering sixteen or twenty persons. For miles, the 
sea was literally studded with portions of freight. 
She proved to he the Conqueror, of Glasgow, 300 
tons. Two other vessels were lost near where the 
Conqueror went down. One is supposed to have be- 
longed to Chatham, loaded with timber, and all on 
board perished. ‘The other unfortunate ship was the 
Hoyen, a barque, from Gefle.to London. The 
Dutch end Belgian mails describe the gales to have 
been very destructive on their respective coasts. Nu- 
merous vessels were lost.» The Camilla steamship re- 
ports a most fearful hurricane visiting Cronstadt, and 
a consequent serious damage to the shipping. 

Sickness of the Qiteen D@Pager.—The Queen Dowa- 
ger, Adelaide, widow of William IV., is sick at Stan- 
more. The London News says the general opinion 
seems to be that her Majesty’s recovery is not proba- 
ble, but that she may linger some time. 

The Peace Congress.—The Frankfort papers state 
that the grand annual meeting of the Peace Congress 
in 1850 will be held in that city, where every prepar- 
ation is being made for the reception of the philan- 
thropic members of the association. 

Memoriai against Austrian Atrocities—A memorial 
to Lord Palmerston, prepared by Earl Fitzwilliam, on 
the subject of Austrian atrocities and Hungarian 
freedom, is now being circulated for signatures | 
among the peers and members of the House of Com- 
mons of the liberal party. It urges the Foreign Sec- 
retary to use every means in his power to put a stop 
to the barbarities of Haynau, and to restore to Hun- 
gary a constitutional a por It has already been 
very numerously signed, and will shortly be made’ 
public. 

A correspondent of the Assemble Nationale, dating | 
from Tortosa, states that Lola Montes and her new 
husband have had a serious quarrel, which resulted | 
in the fair lady stabbing him with a dagger, where- | 
upon he immediately took his leave of her. 

Much excitement prevailsin Rome. Several young 
men have been arrested for singing the Marseilles 
hymn in the street. Instead of singing, the people 
now indulge in prase recitations. Placards, with | 
enormous letiers, of ‘ Death to the infamous priests,’ 
‘Death to the red triumvirate,’ cover the walls. Sev- | 
eral attempts on the lives of French officers have also 
been made. 











Napies anp Sictry. 

The violence of the Government was on the in- 
crease. The letters lately received are full of accounts 
of arrests and arbitrary proceedings, resulting from 
revolutionary proceedings in May and September, 
1848, and at a subsequent date. It is reported that 
a regicide association has been discovered, in which 
are implicated 20,000 persons. “The late Minister of 
Finance, cousin of the Pope, has escaped on board a 
French ship. Lanza, an old man of seventy, has 
also escaped. M. Cagnazzi, ex-deputy de Mais, Canon 
Abignetti, Rosario Guira, and R. Savaresso, have fled 
to Civita Vecchia. 

The attempt to arrest the prince of San Giacomo 
had produced such an impression in Naples, that the 
shops were all shut and the city deserted. On the 
Russian Minister interceding in the matter with the 
King, the latter appeared quite ignorant of the pro- 
ceeding, sent for the Minister of the Interior, and told 
him to let the prince alone. 

A copy of Lord Palmerston’s despatch on the Si- 
cilian question had been sent to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, who sent a courier to Naples, recommending the 
King not to give way, assuring him that Russia and 
Austria would support him under any circumstances. 
The Government papers were filled with abuse of 
England, and diatribes against Lord Palmerston for 
his despatch on the affairs of Sicily. 

It is stated that a Neapolitan army of 18,000 men 
had arrived at Antrodoico, on the frontiers ef the 
Roman States, and that another corps of 14,000 men 
were expected there on the 21st inst. 


Roussia, TuRKeEY AND AvsTRIA. 

The Austrian fleet, consisting of frigates and brigs, 
is under sail for the Dardanelles. 

At Sebastapol there was a Russian fleet of twenty- 
six vessels, only four hours’ sail from the mouth of 
the Bosphorus. 

The ‘Turkish fleet is anchored across the Bosphorus, 
at the narrowest parts, Gheuz-Soyou and Arnaout 
Keni, to defend the passage. ’ 

The Turkish army in Wallachia, commanded by 
Omer Pacha, has been ordered back to Constantind- 


le. 
. The French ficet, consisting of six vessels of the 
line, two frigates and steamers, with 8,000 men and 





| families living in a narrow gorge below White Haven 





600 guns, is under way for the Dardanelles. 
The Zeitung has letters from Constantino- 
of the 8th ult., announcing the arrival in the 


le, 
phorus of a British fleet of observation. -A sa- 


Vienna for Italy. The Lloyd states that Genera! 
Haynau is about to return to his government in Hun- 


Odin: Dembinski's sister and brother-in-law were 


terfered in 





were each declared bankrupt on the same day. 
t=" Paul Nyrary, the greatest Hungarian after Kos- 
in the hands of the Austrians, 





Field-Marshal Radetzky is preparing to leave 


arrested at Cracow on the 17th. They had never in- _ 
politics. 


: 
Three of the most prominent public [ reeni 
¢ ee veewadh, Coane and Floral ardens— 


- IMPORTANT FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The latest arrivals from California bring informa- 
tion of the action of the Conv-ntion assem for the 
few me oi rel renames bt no : 

particulars, merely i t ing can 
yet be predicted as to what that Constitution wil te. 

The Bill of Rights, as adopted in committee of the 
whole, embraces twenty sections of the usual charac- 
ter of such provisions. The only point upon which 
it was supposed a controversy would ques- 
tion of slavery—passed without debate, and unani- 
mously, utterly prohibiting slavery. Some few were 


in favor of submitting the matter to the people for a 
Separate vote; but it was not contended with any 


show of strenuosity, and was voted down almost 
unanimously. a 

The suffrage question was the source of considerable 
debate ; but was finally dis of by admitting all 
male citizens of the United States, six months resi- 
dent in California, and twenty-one yearsof age, (In- 
dians, Africans, and the descendants of Africans, ex- 
cepted,) to the privileges of electors. 

Some division of opinion arose on the proposition 
made by Mr. M'’Carver, to prevent free persons of 
color from settling in California, and also to prevent 
slaveholders from bringing slaves into the State for 
the purpose of liberating them. It finally passed in 
committee of the whole ; but it has been looked upon 
since as jeopardizing the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion by Congress, and as this feeling was gaining 
ground, the House probably will: strike it out. 

It was supposed that the Convention for forming a 
State Constitution would adjourn on the 6th of Octo- 
ber. Puebla San Jose was agreed upon as the perma- 
nent seat of government. Free negroes were not to 
be permitted to enter the State. All the subordinate 
officers of the State were to be elected by the people, 
and would serve from one to four years, after which 
they were to be appoirted by the Governor, The pay 
of delegates to the Legislature will be sixteen dollars 
bo day , interpreters 25 dollars ; clerks 20 to 25 dol- 

rs. 


The Constitution would be submitted to the people 
on the 7th of November, when an election for Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Senators, Representa- 
tives to the State Legislature, and two Representatives 
to Congress, would take place. 

The Legislature will convene in December, and will 
elect two Senators to Congress, and will proceed to 
organize the State government forthwith. 

The boundary agreed upon includes all of Califor- 
nia, but an effort would be made to extend it to the 
Sierra Nevada on the east. 





Two Murders in New Haven.—Mr. Charles Smith and 
his wife, an aged English couple, who have been the 
sole occupants of the solitary house on the brow of 
the East Rock, New Haven, were found horribly 
butchered, a few rods from their house. They had been 
missing for three or four days, Their table in their 
house indicated preparation for guests, as thcir were 
four plates on it. Over an extinguished fire hung @ 
pot of corned beef. Whoever the guests may have 
been, they were without doubt the murderers. ‘The 
murder was committed for plunder, the premises show- 
ing signs of having been searched. Mr. Smith was 
over 80 years of age, and had served many years in 
the army of the Duke of Wellington. The event is a 
startling one, occurring so soon after the sentence of 
Death pronounced upon Foote. 


Murder at Williamsburgh, L. 1.—David Somerset, a 
colored man, killed Charles Spellman, also colored, at 
Williamsburg, L. I., at an early hour on Sunday 
morning. The deed was committed with an oyster 
knife, with which Spellman was stabbed in six places. 
He died almost immediately. The affair originated in 
a personal quarrel. The arrest ofthe murderer was a 
most singular matter. Immediately after committing 
the murder, he went on board the ferry-boat for New 
York. He got asleep before getting there, and was 
taken back asleep, the boat hands not noticing him. 
When he arrived at Williamsburgh, an officer in wait- 
ing arrested him, and succeeded in conveying him to 
the cells, against a desperate endeavor to escape. 


t= The up and down New Haven train had a col- 
lision on Monday morning of*last week, between 
Williamsburg and Harlem, by which the cars, were 
thrown off the track, and a number of firemen, who 
were going on an excursion, were injured. 


[= On the night of the 5th inst., about fifty ne- 
groes, of all ages and both sexes, with teams, stam- 
peded from the Missouri side of the river into Quin- 
cy, lllinois. The slaves were overhauled on Saturday 
morning, and, after a desperate resistance, and the loss 
of their leader, were captured. ‘The slave who was 
killed belonged to Miss Miller. al 


t= In Philadelphia, Elizabeth Leitz was suffocated 
by coal gas in Coates street, and her beau came very 
near dying also. ‘The parties were courting, and re- 
turning from a walk, sat down in the kitchen, the 
damper in the stove having been closed. They were 
not found until morning. 


(= Robert Halliday, a sailor, was taken to the 
hospital, having had his leg cut off by a coil of rope, 
which twisted him round the figure-head. He fell 
into the Welland Canal, upon which the accident 
happened, seized the disjointed member, and swam 
ashore. 


[= By a tremendous flood in Hickory Run, a tri- 
butary of the Lehigh, in Pennsylvania, three dams 
were broken, saw mills destroyed, and about twenty 
lives lost. ‘The entire family of Mr. West, his wife 
and four children, were swept off and drowned, with 
a daughter of Mr.. Gould. Thomas Crawford and 
wife were found dead. It is thought that several 


must have perished. 


{# A painful accident occurred near Patterson, N. 
J., on Saturday morning. Mr. Megler, a wood-cut- 
ter, was engaged in cutting down a tree in the woods, 
and when it was half cut through, it fell upon him, 
breaking his two thigh bones. , He remained confined 
under the tree for nearly three hours before the sad 
accident became known. While on his way home 
with the wounded man, a lad (his son) fell out of the 
wagon, and the wheels passing over his leg, fractured 
it dreadfully. 


Execution.—The negro Edmund, convicted at the 
Anson Superior Court of the murder of his master, 
May Buchanan, Esq., was executed on Friday, the 
26th ult., at Wadesborough, N, C., in presence of the 
largest crowd ever seen in that place—variously es- 
timated at from 2000 to 5000. There were many 
females in the crowd. There was a great deal 
of drinking going on after the execution, and more 
men under the influence of liquor than we ever 
saw. 


( Major Chevallie has withdrawn from the ser- 
vice of Chihuahua, in which he had been engaged in 
hunting down the Apaches, at $200 ahead, His men 
had made $300 each by their expeditions, and none of 
them had been killed or wounded. At the latest 
dates, he was lying ill at Chihuahua, having accident- 
ally shot himself on his way to California. A com- 
pany of thirty men, commanded by John Glanton, 
trom San Antonio, is still engaged hunting the 
Apaches, who are now furiously hostile to the Amer- 
icans. 


Melancholy Shipwreck.—Our ship news yesterday 
stated the loss of ship Hanover, of and for Bath, at 
the mouth of the Kennebec river during the storm of 
Friday, and all on board perished. Captain ——_ 
had a wife and family at Bath, and the mate, . 
Bartlett, has a family at Phippsburg. The ship was 
insured at two different offices in this city for $16,000. 
Cargo, salt, valued at $6000, insured. The body of 
Captain Rogers was recovered, and taken to Bath on 
Sunday.—Courier of Tuesday. 


New Ortzans, Nov. 7. 
Shipwreck o a New York Vessel—Thirteen Men Lost. 
—The bark Elijah Swift, from New York, bound to 
this port, was totally lost on the Isaacs, on the 29th 
of October. The second mate and tweive of the pas- 
sengers were drowned—the rest saved. 


t= Colonel T. J. Bowler of Lynn, Mass., was 
knocked overboard by the boom ‘of the schooner 
Harrison, in the upper bay, Sacramento, and drowned. 


Drowned.—Rey. John Gile, son of Mr. John Gile of 
Littleton, N. H., was drowned on the 28th of October. 
He had been for a number of years the pastor of a 
congregation on Long Island. “He went out upon the 
Sound alone in a sail-boat, and was seen for the last 
time afew miles out. The boat drifted ashore in a 
few days afterwards, in a shattered condition.—St. 
Johnsbury Caledonian. 


sion was so violent that lights were all 
ed, and he was found lying on the floor, 
insensible. 


of! there were no murmurs, no repinings ; no feeling, at 
y | just, in permitting affliction to come upon her. She 


‘| became apparent to all that her change was at hand. e 


$e 


NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
As we are approaching the period set apart to the 
labors and responsibilities 6f another Faneuil Hall 
Bazaar, it becomes incumbent on us to communicate 
with those friends to whom so much of our previous 
success has been owing, and on whom we have hitherto 
relie¢ with a confidence that has never been mis- 
placed. 

We do not dwell on the claims of the cause, or 
on the importance of the Bazaar as an instrumentali- 
ty in carrying it forward, knowing that the convic- 
tions of those whom we address are identical with 
our own. 

Relying on this knowledge, we ask, as the most 
efficient help that can be rendered us, that the same 
friends who took charge last year of the decorations 
fo Faneuil Hall; would allow us to depend on their 
services for the coming occasion; and that the same 
friends who provided so liberally the materials for 
decoration, would allow us once again to trust to their 
kindness for the necessary supply. They best know 
the kind and quantity of evergreen that is requisite, 
and will, by complying with this request of the Com- 
mittee, save them much care and perplexity. 

The same arrangements as heretofore respecting the 
Refreshment Table and Refreshment Room will de- 
mand the help which has always been so liberally 
rendered by our country friends. Let each of them 
make at least an exertion equal to those of last year, 
and as much greater as circumstances may permit. 

We would suggest to Female Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties, Sewing Circles, and the friends generally, that 
our supply of useful articles for the Bazaar, in gen- 
eral, hardly equals the demand. Articles of taste and 
ornament are profusely furnished by our foreign 
friends, but in regard to various useful articles whieh 
could very easily be furnished, we heve found a defi- 
ciency. The following are very desirable :—Gentle- 
men’s and Children’s Knit Stockings, Mittens and 
Woollen Gloves, Gentlemen's Collars, Infants’ Cloth- 
ing carefully made. Any and every contribution will 
be thankfully received, but we have thought it best 
to make the above suggestion for the benefit of such 
as, desiring to aid us, are yet hardly aware of the best 
way. 

Several of our Committee are now resident in Paris, 
and will be most happy to execute any commission in 
aid of the Bazaar. Money contributed for this pur- 
pose may be forwarded to A. W. Weston, Weymouth, 
and should be sent immediately, that the articles may 
be in season for the Paris box. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
A. W. WESTON. 

















DIED—In Hardwick, Sept. 22d, of consumption, 
Mrs, Saran W. Fox, aged 84 years and 6 months. 

The subject of this notice was born in Hollis, N. 
H., and was the daughter of Mr. Noah and Mrs. Lydia 
Worcester, and wife of the late Mr. John Fox, former- 
ly of Hebron, N. H. 

In the death of this venerable saint, her children 
hav? lost an affectionate parent, her neighbors a kind 
and much-loved friend. She was a woman of superi- 
or talents and rare moral courage. Great firmness 
and dignity of character were happily blended with 
the most delicate sensibility, She was remarkable 
for an even placidity of temper, and possessed a 
fountain of kindly feeling, which made her ever 
thoughtful of the happiness of those around u.er. All 
her faculties, indeed, scemed consecrated to the noble 
purpose of doing good. Practical Christianity was 
her favorite motto. 

The religious education of Mrs. F, was after the 
strictest manner of the Orthodox faith. In early life 
she united with the Baptists, and subsequently with 
the Congregational church, in Hebron, N. H., of 
which the Rev. Mr. Page was pastor. While a mem- 
ber of this church, Mrs, F. was called to pass through 
trials in defence of what she believed to be the right, 
which had the effect of opening the eyes of herself 
and others, to see the moral turpitude and wicked- 
ness of the sects. The right of opinion and freedom 
of speech were claimed by the minister, and a part of 
the members. This was opposed by the deacon, and 
the other portion of the members ; and after much dis- 
cussion and argument on both sides, neither being 
able to convince the other, it was decided by an ex- 
parte council of ministers to withdraw fellowship 
from the offending party ; thus dethroning conscience, 
and setting up an arbitrary law in its place. This 
high-handed act of ecclesiastical domination led the 
active mind of Mrs. F. to investigate more closely, 
and finally to reject the popular theology and religion 
of the times as corrupt. The first, in substituting the 
dogmas of sect for the great law of love, and making 
the latter to consist in creeds, and written articles of 
faith, instead of purity of heart and life; and modes 
and forms of worship, instead of ‘conformity to the 
spirit and teachings of Christ.’ She had received per- 
sonal and painful experience of the selfishness and in- 
tolerance of sectarism, and her self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to principle compelled her to discountenance spi- 
ritual wickedness in high places, and also to assert the 
heaven-bestowed right to think and act for herself. 
In accordance with her own views of duty, therefore, 
she preferred standing alone, during the last thirty 
years of her pilgrimage, responsible for her conduct 
and belief to God only. 

But this refusal to follow in the beaten track did 
not ‘ destroy her usefulness,’ or prevent her from prac- 
tising the ‘ charities that sweeten life.’ Her philan- 
thropy, on the contrary, grew broader and deeper, 
until it embraced the whole great family of man, ir- 
respective of caste, creed, clime, or color. She was em- 
phatically the friend of humanity. In her, the afflict- 
ed found sympathy, the poor relief, the feeble and 
faltering encouragement in the ways of virtue, and the 
wrong-doer a mild but faithful rebuke. She took a 
deep interest in all the various reforms of the day. 
The causes of Peace and Anti-Slavery were cherished 
objects. As Christ wept over a sinful world, so she 

mourned over that unforgiving spirit which writes its 
injuries on marble, and revenges them in blood. She, 

‘more just, serenely stooping, wrote them in the dust,’ 

praying the while, ‘ Father, forgive them.’ Injustice 

and oppression with her found no lodgment. She 
*remembered those in bonds as bound with them,’ 

and had her means been equal to the wide benevo- 

lence of her heart, no tears but those of gratitude 
would have flowed, no sorrow been unrelieved. But 
her labors of love are ended, her work on earth ac- 
complished; she has passed away. But we do not 
deem her dead; her bright example remains, the 
principles she advocated still live, and her freed spirit 
dwells in a higher and purer state of existence; and 
truly there is comfort in the assurance that she has 
gone to reap the reward of the righteous. Yet are we 
sad, and affection weeps over the vacancy she has 
left. 

The last years of her life were a constant scene of 
pain and suffering, and it would not have been strange 
had her mind been some times depressed ; but such 
was not the case. Her spiritual horizon was undim- 
med by a single cloud. That faith which had been 
the guiding star of her life did not forsake her in the 
hour of greatest need. Herconfidence in her heaven- 
ly Father's wisdom and goodness never for a moment 
wavered. Among all the privations incident to old 
age and feeble health, that of being unable to read 
and write was the greatest; but all was borne with 
the sweetest patience. In all her wasting sickness, 


any time, that God was either unkind, unwise, or un- 


expressed no rapturous joy in view of her release from 
earth, but there was a calm, holy reliance upon God, 
which reflected, like the mirror surface of a crystal 
lake, the thousand beauties of a life of faith. 

She had been long declining, and for a few days 
previous to her death, she failed so rapidly that itsoon 








She frequently expressed her readiness to depart ; 
Death to her -was divested of all his terrors. She 
knew that the angel of the covenant stood prepared 
to walk with her through the dark valley. The pow- 
er of speech left her a short time before she ceased to 
breathe, but consciousness remained to the last. Her 
death was peaceful and easy, as the going to sleep of 
an infant, or the noiseless extinction of a wasted taper. 
There was neither groan, nor struggle, nor indication 
in her look or motion, of pain or dismay, 
‘Safe on the bosom of thy God, 
Pure spirit, rest thee now ; 
Even while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 


Body to the dust beneath, 
Soul to thy rest on high! 
They that can have thy peace in death, 
No more need fear to die.’ 
: j 
NON-RESISTANCE MEETING. 

t# The annual meeting of the New Enotand 
Non-Resistance Socrery will be held in Boston, on 
SATURDAY, Nov. 17th, commencing at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., and will continue through the following SUN- 
DAY afternoon and evening. To it all are specially 
invited, who believe it to be the immediate duty of 
mankind to ‘ beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and to learn war no 
more’; and they also, who are not yet prepared to 
sanction the doctrines and measures of Non-Resist- 
ants, are respectfully invited to come, hear, and pre- 
sent such objections and difficulties as may exist in 
their minds, in a fraternal, candid and manly spirit. 

i The meetings will be held in the Vestry of the 
Rev. J. F. Clarke’s Chapel, Freeman Place, Beacon 
Street, near Somerset Street, opposite the new Athe- 
neum. The Society will adjourn on Saturday even- 
ing, to meet again on Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
as the President has complied with a request to de- 
liver a discourse on Non-Resistance in another build- 
ing on Sunday forenoon. 

ADIN BALLOU, President. 

Ww. H. Fisu, Sec. 











BERKSHIRE COUNTY CONVENTION, 

An Anti-Slavery Convention will be held, for 
Berkshire county, at LENOX, on Saturday and Sun- 
day, Nov. 17 and 18, commencing at 2 o’clock, P. M., 
on Saturday. 

Cuartes C. Burteicn, Lucy Sronz, and Samven 
May, Jr., on behalf of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, will attend this meeting. 

SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
General Agent Mass. A. S, Society. 





LITCHFIELD COUNTY (CONN.) CONVENTION. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention, for the Northern part 
of Litchfield County, Conn., and the Southern part 
of Berkshire county, will be held, probably at WIN- 
STED, on Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 24 and 26, 
commencing on Saturday evening, at 6 1-2 o'clock. 

Parker Piuissury, of N. H., Caartes C. Bur- 
LEIGH of Connecticut, and Lucy Stone of Massachu- 
setts, may be expected to attend this meeting. 





LUCY STONE, 
An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will lecture as follows :— 


Lee, Morday, November 19. 
Stockbridge, T ay, “ 20. 
Great Barrington, Wednesday, 4 21. 


and in the Northern part of Litchfield county the re- 
mainder of the week. 
CHARLES C. BURLEIGH, 


Agent of the Mass. A. S. Society, will lecture as 
follows :— 





Pittsfield, Monday, November 19. 
Sheffield, Tuesday, as 20. 
New Marlboro’, Wednesday, “ 21. 





SAMUEL MAY, Jnz., 


General Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, 
will lecture as follows :— 
West Springfield, 
(Mettinaugh Village,) } 


Monday and Tuesda } 
Warren, 


evenings, Noy. 19 and 20. 
Wednesday, November 21. 





LECTURE AT COCHITUATE HALL. 


[ee Mr. Fexnatn’s second lecture of the course, 
at Cochituate Hall, Phillips’ Place, Tremont street, 
will be given on Sunday evening next, at 7 o’clock. 
Subject— Nature and Supernaturalism. 

Admittance, 6 1-4 cents, to defray expenses. 





BARNSTABLE COUNTY CONVENTION. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention, for the Cape, will be 
held at HYANNIS, on Saturday and Sunday, Dec. 
8 and 9. Further particulars, as to speakers, place 
of meeting, &c., will be given as soon as arrangements 
are known. Will the friends on the Cape prepare for 
a full and efficient meeting ? 

- SAMUEL MAY, Jz., 
General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 





NOTICE. 


A Public Meeting will be held at the Tremont 
Temple, Thursday, November 22d, at 7 o'clock, P. 
M., to welcome the American Delegates returned from 
the late Peace Congress at Paris, and receive their re- 
ports of that Congress. Hon. Josiah Quincy has been 
invited to preside, and the meeting will be addressed 
by the Delegates and other eminent friends of peace. 
The public generally are invited to attend. 





LECTURES BY THE EDITOR. 

William Lloyd Garrison will lecture in the Con- 
gregational meeting-house at South Hingham, on 
Sunday, Noy. 25th, in the forenoon and afternoon, 
at the usual time of public services. In the evening, 
he will deliver an address in the Town Hall at Hing- 
ham Centre. i 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

The fifth Lecture before the Salem Female Anti- 
Slavery Society will be delivered by Rev. F. Apple- 
ton, of Danvers, on Sunday evening next, at Lyceum 
Hall, at 61-2 o’clock. Admittance 6 1-4 cts, 

ELIZA J. KENNY, Rec. See. 

Salem, Noy. 16, 1849. 





FAIR. 


te The Ladies of the 12th Baptist Church will 
hold a FAIR at Washi ian Hall, Bromtield st., 
to commence on Monday, Nov. 19, 1849, for the ben- 
efit of the Twelfth Baptist Church, Boston, to aid 
them in building their new meeting-house; to con- 
tinue one week. There will be interesting addresses 
every evening. Doors open at 9 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and 6 in the evening. 





NOTICE. 


Communications for the undersigned, after Nov. 18, 
should be addressed to 21 Cornhill, Boston. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 





MARRIED—At Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 5, by Rev. 
Mr. Talbot, Mr. Benjamin F. Cleggett, of Toronto, 
(Canada,) to Miss Frances L. Nell, of Boston. 











Second Week at Boylston Hall. 


J. INSCO WILLIAMS'S 
PANORAMA OF THE BIBLE, 


$ gen inting, which is over a mile in length, will 
sonia depart evening, at 7 1-2 o'clock, 
Pee. der 12 years of 
Tickets 25 cents Children under 12 years of age, 
~ ibition, every Wednesday and Saturday after- 
3 o'clock. 


terms. 
See small bills. 
November 16 


SAILORS’ HOME, 

Friend yee Nept by WILLIAM P POW. 
ELL, No. 330 Pearl street, New York City. 
October 26. 
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From the True Democrat. 
THE EVER-GREEN PINE. 
Here's a song to thee, thou glorious tree, 
Thou ever-green mountain pine ? 
Though the shining bay, after victory, may 
The conqueror’s brows entwine, 
Yet, emblem tree of Liberty, 
A wreath from thee be mine! 


Let others sing of the forest king, 
And the linden that waves im the bower; 
But thou who dost lift thy form from the celift, 
Braving the tempest’s power, 
Be it mine to raise a song in thy praise, 
Like the streams that around thee flow, 


When they rush in their might from each dizzy 


height, 
And leap down to the floods below! 


’Tis a balmy breeze that fans the trees 
On each sunny southern shore, 
And many a vine doth its tendrils twine 
Their mossy branches o'er ; 
But the storm-king’s voice in wild strength doth re- 
joice, 
To shout through thee, thou mountain tree, 
And thou stand’st alone on thy rocky throne, 
Like a guardian of the free! 


For from lands where ye grow, amid rocks and snow, 
Has many a patriot sprung ; 

The gallant Tet, who fought so well, 
Dwelt thy rugged haunts among; 

And the Pilgrim’s prayer arose on the air, 
Where thy snow-clad branches hung. 


Then a song to thee, thou unfading tree, 
Ever glorious, and green, and bright; 
Oh, long in the shade, by thy green boughs made, 
May Liberty’s sons delight !— 
And still, like thee, may they flourish free, 
When the hosts of slavery quail, 
And are scattered far, in Truth’s ‘ holy war,’ 
Like sere leaves in the wintry gale. 
Parma, (O.) Aug. 19, 1849. R. W. 
wicca ate i : 
CAST IN THY MITE. 
He who gives little from his store, 
If little be his means, 
Treads on as far the heavenward shore 
As he who gives ten times the more— 
If ten times more his gains. 
He may be useful here who would, 
And walk within a zone of light; 
There is a treasury of good: 
Cast in thy mite! 


Thou may’st not have one piece of gold 
To bless the poor man’s palm ; 

But angels will with joy,behold, 

If thou hast words which can be told, 
His troubled heart to calm; 

For kind words are as honied streams, 
And he, the walker of the sod, 

Who gives them to his brother, seems 


A messenger from God! 


There are abuses, deep and loud, 
Hoarse voices shrieking ‘ Bread !’ 
And tlrere are noble spirits bowed, 
And forms that flit among the crowd, 
Like phantoms from the dead. 
Crush but one atom of abuse, 
Stay but a particle of sin, 
And God will sanctify the use 
Of all thy powers therein. 


And if thy brother weaker be, 
If folly mark his path ; 
And if that thou be folly free, 
If Knowledge clingeth unto thee, 
Give not contempt or wrath. 
Sut from the garner of thy worth, 
And from thy store of truth and light, 
To serve thy brotlicr’s wants on earth, 
Cast in thy mite! 
Ae SRE EES 
SONG OF THE SMITHY. 
Blow! blow! strike! strike! 
Sons of the forge’s glow! 
Ali arts that bless man’s helplessness, 
To us their being owe. 
The plough that mellows the fruitful earth, 
The sickle that reaps the grain— 
"Neath our hammers’ blows they sprang to birth, 
"Midst a shower of fiery rain. 
Hammer and hatchet, chisel and saw, 
Lever, and vice, and. screw— 
The implements of every trade, 
On our forge and anvil grew. 
Then blow! blow! ete. 


Clink ! clink ! as our hammers ring 
On the anvil’s shining front ; 
The red iron grows, beneath the blows, 
To some useful implement. 
We make the tools for every craft, 
And studious, thoughtful men 
Are debtors to us for the keen-edged blade 
That sharpens the mighty pen. 
Then blow ! blow! etc. 


Fulton, and Watt, and a thousand more, 
Had studied and dream'd in vain, 
Had not our arm given shape and form 
To the figures of their brain. 
Creatures of iron muscle and limbs 
In our forge’s glow have birth, 
That do the work of a thousand men, 
And girdle with strength the earth, 
Then blow! blow! ete. 


oe 


From the National Era, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The South-land hath its fields of cane, 
The Prairie boasts its heavy grain, 
And sunset’s radiant gates unfold 
On crowded marts and sands of gold. 


Rough, bleak and cold, our little State 
Is hard of soil, of limits straight ; 
Her yellow sands are sands alone ; 
Her only mines are ice and stone, 


From Autumn frost to April rain, 
Too long her winter woods complain ; 
From budding flower to falling leaf, 
Her summer time is all too brief, 


But on her rocks, and on her sands, 

And stormy hills, the school-house stands ; 
And what her rugged soil denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies, 


The treasures of the Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of wealth} 
And more to her than gold or grain, 

Are cunning hand and cultured brain. 


For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Plymouth rock; 
And still maintains, with milder! aws 
And clearer light, the Good Old Cause! 


Nor heeds the skeptic’s puny hands, 

While near her School the Church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near her Church-spirestands the Schocl! 








Reformatory. 


THE ABOLITION OP DEATH. 


LETTER IV. 





Geneva, Ohio, July 21, 1849. 
To Wenpet. Purures, Boston: 

Dean Wenvett,—I may be thought a fool or a 
madman for taking the above position ; but you and 
all must allow, that it requires no little resolution and 
self-sacrifice to be willing to be counted, by those 
whom we dearly love and respect, insane and fool- 
ish, even for the sake of what we deem holy truth. 


But if death—as I have defined it—be a violation of 


natural law, it ought to be and will be abolished; 
nor can man rightfully inflict it for his own protection 
or for the glory of God. Man can never find protec- 
tion in violations of the just laws under which he 
exists, nor can God be thus honored. And it seems 
to me a#self-evident as any truth, that an all-wise, 
all-powerful and just God could never create a race 
of beings, put them under just and good laws, and 
then promote his own glory, or extend protection to 
them, by requiring them to resist or violate those laws. 
Death, if it be a violation of natural law, is not of 
God; it has no more right to be in this world than 
has drunkenness or slavery; it is an enemy to God 
and man, and ought to be driven from the earth, and 
no longer be allowed, in the form of governments, 
churches, constitutions, statute laws, or Bibles, or of 
warriors, priests or politicians, or in any form, to ter- 
rify the hearts, crush the souls, and destroy the hap- 
piness of men, and array brother against brother in 
deadly hostility. 

If, then, God does not inflict death on man, who 
does? For the fact is before us; death in some form 
cuts down about one-half of all who are born, under 
five years of age; and three-fourths under twenty ; 
and the average age of man would probably be found 
to be less than thirty. Can it be true, as theology 
tells us, that God creates human beings to kill them 
in infancy, or in youth, or in the strength of manhood? 
Is it true, that God’s great business is to create men 
in order to kill them; to confer human life for the 
pleasure of snatching it violently away; making war, 
disease, famine and the elements his agents in this 
work? I cannot believe it; but in this great human 
slaughter, I see the agency of man, and only that, 
carelessly, ignorantly, or intentionally and wickedly 
executed. 

It is a monstrous assumption, and fraught with dire- 
ful consequences to human virtue and happiness, for 
man to assume the right to inflict death on a fellow- 
being. It instantly destroys all true respect for per- 
son and property, and for all the relations and obliga- 
tions between man and man, in those who assume 
that power,; and it sets those over whom we assume 
it on their guard against us. It subjects each and 
every man to all the evils that flow from the posses- 
sion and exercise of absolute, irresponsible power, 
and from being the victims of it. Death, in the hand 
of man, necessarily tends to imbrute its possessor and 
its victims; to degrade their moral nature, to break 
the bands of affection and confidence between them, 
and to make it impossible that they should live in 
love and peace. How can we respect the persons and 
rights of those whom we claim a right to kill when 
we think proper? How can we dwell in perfect love, 
cor-fidence and unity with those who, as we know, 
claim the right to inflict death upon us at any mo- 
ment? Let the History of man, under the reign of 
death in the hand of man, answer these questions, 
and decide whether a God of love and equity could 
ever require us to live in love and good fellowship, 
and then empower each and every man to inflict death 
upon each and every other at discretion. 

But if man cannot live in mutual love and brother- 
hood under the dominion of death in the hands of 
man, how can they livein perfect love and union. with 
God, while he holds over them this power? How 
ean those who are taught to look on God as the per- 
sonification of death, watching his opportunity to kill 
them, regard him with other than feelings of horror? 
With whatever repugnance they shrink from death, 
they must also shrink from what they conceive to be 
God. It is impossible for men to have true love and 
respect for a Being who, as they believe, is ever 
watching their steps with a view to catch them in a 
position in which he may hurl a thunderbolt at them, 
let loose a tempest or pour down a flood upon them, 
or open the earth to swallow them up, or strike them 
down with disease. To tell me to love and worship 
such a Being, is to tell me to love, honor and confide 
in one who is ever lying in wait to strike a dagger to 
my heart. To cap the climax, they tell me that God 
holds me responsible, and punishes me for what my 
ancestors did before I had a being, and that he be- 
heads and stones to death children because their pa- 
rents sinned, and then they ask me to love and honor 
him with all my heart! You tell me God made me, 
put me under certain just and good physical and so- 
cial laws, renders it impossible for me to violate them 
with impunity, and then requires me to violate them, 
and violates them himself, by inflicting death upon 
me, by the agency of man or of the elements; and 
then tell me that I must honor and love him, or be 
for ever miserable! I can only say, I can never love 
and respect such a character, whatever be the conse- 
quences. Until my nature is changed, I cannot live 
in peace with him; for that proclaims eternal war 
against injustice and cruelty so refined and so malig- 
nant. The Being whom you would have me recog- 
nize as God must be redeemed from the charge of 
approving slavery, war, or capital punishment, or of 
inflicting death on man by human agency, before I 
can love and respect him. My-reply to all your ar- 
gunients in favor of the claims of such a Being to 
my homage is, ‘ Your God is a chimera or a demon,’ 
and I could never love and worship him as the just 
and loving Author of my existence. That Being 
never claimed nor exercised the death-power over me 
on my fellow-beings. He did design that all his 
rational offspring should pleasantly and gloriously be 
carried on from this state to another, and then on- 
ward and upward in an eternal progression, by the 
agency of just and immutable laws ; but he never in- 
tended that man should, by a violation of those laws, 
be cut down in childhood, nor in the strength of 
manfiood, and thus become the victims of death. 

But man usurps a power over man which God 
never claimed nor exercised, i. e., power to break his 
neck, to cut off his head, to cut and tear his whole 
body to pieces, and inflict death upon him in various 
other forms; all of which assume that man may 
rightfully reverse every principle of justice and equi- 
ty, abolish the distinction between good and evil, 
and violate the iaws of our social and moral nature ; 
that we may inflict death on our fellow-beings at 
discretion, for our own benefit, and without regard to 
their character. When the Constitution says, ‘Con- 
gress shall have power to declare war, issue letters 
of marque and reprisal, raise and support armies,’ the 

people assume a power that God never assumed nor 
exercised. Every voter under that Constitution, 
“votes for it and all it contains; and in so doing, he 
does not indeed encroach upon God's prerogatives, 
but he places himself above God, and votes for the 
right to do that which God never did and never can 
claim power to do, i. e., to reguire men to violate the 
laws, and then leave them to suffer the penalty of such 
violations. 

I go, then, for the abolition of death, because (1) 
it brings only danger, and never safety, to life, liberty 
and property ; by being necessarily destructive of all 
respect for the human person; (2) it is a violation 
of natural law, an outrage upon God and man. It 
can never bring protection to man, nor glory to God. 
How is death to be abolished ? As are other crimes; 


obeying them. Were the money and energy now 
devoted to inflicting death on men, given to searching 
out the causes of death and the laws of life, and to 
bsinging men to obey them, how soon would this 
great scourge of the earth cease! 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
WESTERN PEACE SOCIETY. 

To Witz L. Ganntson : 

The Western Peace Society held its annual mect- 
ing at Rootstown, Portage county, Ohio, Saturday 





preamble and resolutions were introduced for discus- 
sion by H. C. Wright :— 

Whereas, God works out all his purposes touching 
human beings by fixed laws, and never by direct in- 
terpositions ; and, 

Whereas, no arbitrary commands, given in dreams, 


of any authority if oppo-ed to the laws of our being, 
written by God on our physical, social and moral con- 
stitution ; and, 

Whereas, it is a violation of the constitutional law 
of human nature for man to take the lifeof man; and, 

Whereas, the right to kill men is an essential ele- 
ment of all war; therefore, ‘ 

Resolved, That no being in the universe is compe- 


our fellow-creatures and destroy human life ; and it 
is our duty to deny the authority of any command, 
from whomsoever it may come, which would impose 
on us an obligation to perpetrate these unnatural deeds. 

Resolved, That fidelity to the immutable relations 
and duties of man to man, demands that we should 
deny the existence and scorn the worship of any be- 
ing, as God, who ever did or ever can sanction war, 
or authorize the destruction of human life at the hand 
of man, for any cause. 

The sectarian and war spirit of the clergy and 
churches having closed the doors of the meeting- 
houses, the anniversary sessions of the Peace Socie- 
ty were held on Saturday in a school-house ; and on 
Sunday, the gathering being quite large, a friend ac- 
commodated them by the use of a spacious barn. On 
Sunday, the anti-slavery ladies improved the oppor- 
tunity of spreading a fair table of goods for the bene- 
fit of the slave; an object which, together with that 
of abolishing war, is much more sacred than sectarian 
rites and sabbatical observances. 

H. C. Wright, P. Pillsbury and James W. Walker 
were the principal speakers, friends of peace and oth- 
ers present making frequent interlocutory remarks, 
and asking questions. ‘The speakers were uncommon- 
ly interesting, giving a lucid expose of the nature, 
design and extent of the Peace Reform, not forgetting 
the obstacles thrown in its way by a corrupt, hypo- 
critical, time-serving church, false theology, and a 
bloody, atheistical government. ‘They rebuked the 
unprincipled, soulless politician, charging home upon 
the voters, as the legislative, judicial and executive 
authority of the nation, the blood of fifty thousand 
Mexicans and Americans. This drew forth the ad- 
vocacy of a limb of the law in defence of the minority 
voters, and afforded P. Pillsbury a subject for dissec- 
tion and demonstration, as the professor of anatomy 
would say. Pillsbury, with his keen knife, cut out, 
divided and exposed the muscles, arteries, veins and 
nerves of this diabolieal and bloody subject, until he 
had demonstrated, to the entire understanding of the 
whole audience, the blood-guiltiness of every member 
of the American government. 

The resolutions were then adopted without a dis- 
senting voice. 

P. 5. Friend Garrison: At the suggestion of our 
mutual friend and brother, H. C. W., I send you the 
resolutions and a short abstract of the proceedings at 
our peace meeting at Rootstown. It is entirely at 
yourpleasure. We enjoin no duty or obligation on 
you. We wish you all possible success in the glori- 
ous enterprise of the various humanitive reform, and 
assure you that it is the loftiest desire of our hearts to 
be worthy the name of coadjutors with you. 

Yours now and ever, in the bonds of Peace and 
Love, JOHN SMITH. 

Mecca, Trumbull Co., Ohio, Oct. 17, 1849. 





From the Providence Transcript. 


MR. BURLEIGH’S DISCOURSES. 


This gentleman, agreeably to previous notice, ad- 
dressed meetings in Mechanics’ Hall three times yes- 
terday, the last of which we attehded. The hearers 
were few, which was probably owing to the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, the continued Northeaster putting 
an effectual embargo, throughout the day and evening, 
on many who are accustomed to attend public ser- 
vices in our meeting-houses and halls. The services 
of the evening commenced by the reading of a 
portion of the New Testament by Mr. Wheeler; 
then the speaker rose, and for nearly two hours de- 
claimed against war, offensive and defensive, show- 
ing even the latter to be unscriptural, and repugnant 
to the precepts of the Savior. His quotations from 
the Testament were numerous to establish this point, 
and his arguments were ingenious and powerful. 
The speaker had a rich flow of language at his com- 
mand, and was often impressive and eloquent, dis- 
playing through the whole range of his remarks strik- 
ing and pertinent illustrations, which could not fail 
to have convinced many who are advocates for bar- 
barous warfare, and who have lent their aid to ele- 
vate military chieftains to the pinnacle of wordly 
honor, of the absurdity and wickedness of war. He 
fortified his grounds by numerous references to an- 
cient and modern history, and his references and 
quotations were apt and to the purpose, and in no 
instance strained or forced, and displayed great fa- 
miliarity with historical records, from the earliest 
dates to the present time. There was great depth 
of thought draperied in his exubcrant language, and 
those who were not convinced by his arguments, or 
made proselytes to the doctrine of non-resistance, 
could not refuse to accord to the speaker talent, 
extensive reading, deep reflection, and strong argu- 
mentative powers. He is unquestionably an able in- 
strument in the great work of rerorm in which so 
many friends of human happiness are now engaged, 
we regret that so few were present to be animat- 
ed in the same cause by the rays of Jight emanating 
from the speaker’s weil-disciplined mind. 





A MERITED REBUEKE. 
The Boston correspondent of the New York Uhris- 
tian Inquirer, in giving an account of the meeting re- 
cently held in the Tremont Temple, for the abolition 
of the spirit ration in the navy, says— 


Rev. Mr. Kirk spoke sensibly and strongly. One 
of his good points was the tendency of the very 
regularity with which the allowance is served out, to 
produce a daily and periodical thirst, which must 
end in a habit of drunkenness, He referred to the 
navy and to war as ‘ a necessary evil,’ and dwelt with 
power upon the despotism of military rule, as de- 
stroying the man, inasmuch as it destroyed his will 
and conscience, substituting the orders of govern- 
ment therefor. We could not help wishing that he 
had refused to admit war to be a ne evil. 
Christian men and peace men should do no such 
thing. To be sure, until the principles of the Gospel 
revail in the world, and reach with their authority 
rai and cabinets, fighting will continue, and the 
acemakers be in the minority. But the very way 
or the minority to convert their opponents is to abide 
by their convictions, and protest against every viola- 
tion of the Savior’s precepts. All that belligerents 
—all that the Alexanders and Napoleons—all that 
the defenders of Mexican wars ask, is the concession 
that their bloody work—their annihilation of man as 
a moral and accountable being—their scientific and 
i ic murder—is a evil. Make that 





i, €., by searching out its causes and removing them 


and Sunday, October 13 and 14, when the following 


visions, immediate revelations or inspirations, can be 


tent to impose on us an obligation to wage war against 








MHiscellancous. 


From the Boston Christian Register. 
MRS. ELIZA GARNAUT. 





at 
lowing letter, addressed to the sister, 


of the Society, and a copy handed to the press for 


publication. 
Boston, October, 1849. 
To Mrs. Anne Gwynn and others, 
relatives of Mrs. Eliza Garnaut. 


The Trustees of the Temporary Home for the 
Destitute, impressed with the magnitude of the loss 
which the community generally, and more particu- 


larly the institution over which they preside, have 


sustained in the sudden and sad death of Mrs. Eliza 
Garnaut have requested me to express to you, the 
beloved sister, and others to whom she was near in 
which 
they in common share with all who intimately knew 
her, upon this afflictive bereavement, which has de- 
prived them of a most valuable co-laborer in the 
cause of humanity, and of a friend dear to them for 


the ties of kindred and friendship, the feeli 


her many virtues. 


In doing this, I am sure I shall only give utterance 
to the thoughts of every individual member of the 
Board, when I state her loss to be irreparable. For, 
however much ability and worth may be found in 


another who shall occupy her place, we can scarcely 
expect to find that rare union of qualities which so 
eminently distinguished her. Active and energetic, 
she was ever ready to move when duty called; 
courageous, she followed wherever the voice of hu- 
manity summoned her; nor was there night so dark 
and stormy, or haunt of vice so vile, as to restrain 
her footsteps when. her attentive ear heard that 
voice. 

Disinterested, self-sacrificing, and with a heart 
ever glowing with love for all whom she could save, 
she seemed absolutely to forget her own wants and 
her own necessities, in her devotion to others. 

Where, O where, we may well ask, can there be 
found one so able, so gentle, so dutiful, so loving, and 
so Christianlike ? To whom can the outcast of society 
come and find such sisterly sympathy and help? to 
whom amongst us can the orphan’s cry be addressed, 
and find such ready answer in parental tenderness 
and care? But it is not necessary to dwell upon her 
virtues with you, the sharers of her love. They are 
only mentioned here to show that those with whom 
she was associated were not unmindful of her worth; 
that they, to some extent, at least, appreciated the 
great service which she was able to render them. 
May God help us all, if the privileges we have en- 
joyed in communmg with sucha spirit as hers do 
not enlarge our own capacities for good, and make 
us more worthy to be called his children. 

In conclusion, I tender you, in behalf of the Trus- 
tees, their deep and heart-felt sympathy in the great 
and sad bereavement which you have been called 
upon to suffer, trusting that you will find consolation 
in the thought, that what is a present loss to you, 
may be her gain; remembering that it is to such as 
she, the words of Jesus more nearly relate, than to 
most of us, when he says: 

‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’ 

* : Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
od. 
THOMAS T. BOUVE, 
Committee for the Trustees. 





From the Kingston (Ja.) Journal, Oct. 20. 
THE EMPIRE OF HAYTI. 


il the Secretaries, Commissaires, Gendarmes, 
and Espions of the late President Soulouque, now 
‘Faustin the First of the Haytien Empire,’ have 
found themselves suddenly transformed into as many 
illustrious limbs of nobility. The thing is so sub- 
limely ridiculous, that were it not for the authentic 
accounts which have reached this%sland of the un- 
deniable fact that Soulouque has abjured the repub- 
lean form of government, and has made himself 
Emperor, we should have treated the following de- 
cree concerning the nomination of ministers as a de- 
signed hoax upon the public. 


LIBERTY !--EMPIRE OF HAYTI!--EQUALITY ! 


Decree concerning the nomination of Ministers. 


Faustin THe First, by the grace of God and 
the constitutional law, Emperor of Hayti, sends greet- 
ing to all present and to come, and now resolves to 
name, and does name :— 

Minister of War and Marine—Lieutenant General 
Louis Dufrene, Duke of Tiburon, Grand Marshal of 
the Empire, Grand Gross of the Imperial and Mili- 
tary Order of St. Faustin, Grand Cordon of the Im- 
perial Order of the Legion of Honor. ‘ 

Minister of Justice—Monsieur de Jean B’te Fran- 
cisque, Duke of Limbe, Grand Cordon of the Im- 
perial Order of the Legion of Honor. 

Minister of Finance—Colonel Louis Ene Felicite 
Salomon, Duke of St. Louis of the South, Grand 
Cross of the Imperial and Military Order of St. Faus- 
tin, Grand Cordon of the Imperial Order of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

LIST OF CREATED PRINCES AND DUKES. 


His Serene Highness Monseigneur de Jean Louis 
Pierot, Prince of the Empire, Grand Marshal of the 
Empire, Grand Cross of the Imperial and Military 
Order of St. Faustin, Grand Cordon of Imperial the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. 

His Serene Highness Monseigneur de Lazari, 
Prince de St. Yague, Grand Marshal of the Empire, 
&c., &c., Inspector General of the Army of the Em- 
pire. 

His Serene Highness Monseigneur de Bobo, 
Prince of Cape Hayti, Grand Marshal of the Empire, 
&c., &c,, Commander of the Province of the North. 

His Serene Highness Monseigneur de A. Sauff- 
rant, Prince of Jacmel ,Grand Marshal of the Empire, 
&c., &c., Commander of the Province of the West. 

DUKES. 

His Grace Monseigneur de Louis du Frene, Duke 
of Tiburon, Grand Marshal of the Empire, &c., &c., 
Minister of War and Marine. 

His Grace Monseigneur de Jean Louis Bellegarde. 
Duke of St. Louis of the North, &c., &c., Command- 
er of the First Military Division of the Province of 
the West. 

His Grace Monseigneur de J. Paul, Duke of Mor- 
in, &c., &c., Grand Chamberlain of the Em * 

His Grace Monseigneur de Chas. Alerte, Duke of 
Pemenade, &c., &c., Chief of the Emperor’s Staff of 
Honor, and Master of the Pantry. . 

His Grace Monseigneur de Denis Tremere, Duke 
of Lagaron, &c., &c., Commissary Ganeral of the 
Emperor. 

His Grace Monseigneur de Jean Ph. Auguste, 
Duke of Neybe, &c., &c., Inspector General of the 
Troops of the Empire. 

Fifty-three other Graces complate the list. 

The Emperor has also decreed the Imperial Crown 
as hereditary, as also all its perquisites, titles, &c. 
The Imperial potency ranges as far as the East, for 
there are Dukes of places of the Dominican territory. 
France nust now hide her diminished head, and all 
Europe bow in becoming bomage to His Imperial 
Majesty of the Occident, 





A VETERAN OP THE PULPIT. 


Rev. William Turner, of Gateshead, preached his 
first sermon in 1782, while Napoleon was yet in his 
teens, and the independence of the United States was 
yetunacknowledged. The Gateshead observer says: 

‘ Napoleon has begun and ended his career—the 
American Republic has long ago celebrated its jubi- 
lee—the mail coach has been superseded by the rail- 
way train—penny postage and the electric telegraph 
have come into operation—and on Sunday, the 19th 
day of August, 1849, after a lapse of sixty-seven 
years, he ascended the pulpit, which he had occupied 
upwards of six i 
volume, read wi 
Luke’s Gospel, ina firm and audible voice. He then 
took for his text the 41st and 42d verses, and preach- 
ed to a congre; not one of whom had heard his 
first discourse from that pulpit. At the close he gave 
out the hymn of his friend and tutor, Dr. Enfield, con- 
cluding with the aspiration— 

His image may 
Oh, may we 
Wis joy and | 


‘| which were found, after his death, some two or a 


regular monthly meeting of the Trustees 
Home for the Destitute, the fol- 
rel- | California :— 


crop and property generally taken into consideration, 
instead of being 130,000 bales of cotton, will not yield 


years, and the sacred | Cuba. 
t spectacles the 20 chapter of 





conferred on ne less than thirty-three clergymen, by 
the various colleges in the United States, the present 
year. 


A Miser-~An.old miserly planter died st ‘Atteke- 


pas, Louisiana, lately, who was worth in money, land 
and negroes, at least $200,000. He had his coffin 
made re his death, of rough unhewed plank, in 


thousand dollars in Secreted in the cei 
the house was $45,000 in gold, and in an iron 
chest also a very large amount in gold and paper. 


Pithy.—A New London gold-secker, in a letter to 
his friends, thus sums up the condition of affairs in 


‘It is the meanest place that stands out of doors, 
and the meanest climate—not fit fora white man to 


you know when you are well off, stay in old New 
ndon.” 


Common School for Colored Children.—The Directors 
of the publie schools in Pittsburgh have passed a res- 
olution, which provides for the establishment of a 
school for colored children in that city. The school 
tax derived from the colored inhabitants of the city is 
to be devoted to the object hereafter. 


Population of South Carolina.—The present popu- 
lation of the State of South Carolina, according to 
the census just taken, is 280,385, showing a clear 
gain in ten years of 23,269. 


[# At a Boot and Shoe Convention in New York 
city, it was stated that eighteen millions of dollars 
worth of boots and shoes are manufactured annually 
in Massachusetts ; yet the demand is beyond the sup- 
ply. 


The Tide of Emigration.—The number of emigrants 
who arrived at New York during the period from 
April to October of the present year is 176,691; and 
the number who arrived during the period embraced 
between the dates of April, 1844, and October, 1849, 
is 1,028,191. 


Colored Professor —Mr. Charles L. Reason, an ar- 
tist of New York, jas been elected Professor in Cen- 
tral College, at McGrawville, N. Y., of which Rev. 
C. P. Grosvenor, formerly of this city, is the Presi- 
dent. He is the first gentleman of color who has 
been elected to a college professorship in this coun- 
try. A correspondent of the Christian Contributor 
speaks of his inaugural oration as being ‘ full of clear, 
comprehensive, philosophical thought, clothed in a 
neat and classical dress.’— Utica Gazette. 


Sunday Airing.—The London Examiner, a most un- 
exceptionable witness, thus testifies to the benefit of 
Sunday trains and steamers as a vent to the popula- 
tion of the great metropolis :— 
‘ We confidently assert, that the facilities to change 
of air and scene, and to innocent recreation, furnished 
by railways and steamboats, are highly contributary 
to good habits and to morality. They have, indeed, 
pereeptibly diminished sotting and rioting on Sunday, 
which used to be common practices, and certain to be 
so in places where the vents of the harmless pleas- 
ures ace puritanically stopped.’ 


Superstition.—The High Church organ, the London 
Morning Herald, is convinced that the cause of chol- 
era in England was the refusal of Lord John Russell 
to confront the Deity with a state prayer !—and the 
reason that the pestilence advanced till it slew of the 
inhabitants of London 2000 per week, was clearly 
because it pleased the Government, in their heathen- 
ish folly, to issue a coinage of two-shilling pieces, in 
the name of Victoria Regina, without adding the usu- 
S aes: words, ‘ Dei Gratia’—by the grace of 

od. 


Destruction of Elephants.—The value of the annual 
consumption of ivory in Sheffield is about £30,000, 
and about five hundred persons are employed in 
working it up for trade. The number of tusks to make 
up the weight consumed in Sheffield (about one hun- 
dred and eighty tons) is 45,000. According to this, 
the number of elephants killed every year is 22,500; 
but supposing that some tusks are cast, and some an- 
imals die, it may be fairly estimated that 18,800 are 
killed for the purpose. 


True Knickerbockers.—Bad Expendituve.—A New 
York journal says the single item of cigars for the 
Common Council of that city, from May Ist, 1848, 
to November Ist, 1849, cost two thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-two dollars ! 


Lynch Law in California.—A letter from San Fran- 
cisco, in the Baltimore Patriot, says: ‘Crimes are 
punished with dreadful penalties—hanging, shooting, 
whipping, cutting off the ears, &c. I am told a man 
was the other day convicted of stealing a large quan- 
tity of gald ($8000) found upon him. He was sen- 
tenced to have his head shaved, both ears cut off 
close to his head, to receive 100 lashes on the bare 
back, and to leave the place within sixteen hours, and 
California (never to return) within sixteen days, with 
the addition that he be hanged by the neck until he 
is dead, in case he fails’ to comply with either of the 
last two clauses, within the time specified, or in the 
event of his return. And it is said the sentence, so 
far as to the shaving, cropping and whipping, has been 
actually carried intu effect. 


Melancholy Affair—At an early hour on Sunday 
morning, officer John Bady, of the Fitteenth Ward, 
New York, was attacked by a gang of rowdies, one 
of whom struck him a violent blow on the head with 
a slung shot, which knocked him down, when he was 
kicked and beaten until he was senseless, in which 
state he was carried home. His w.fe was so over- 
come with excitement on seeing his condition, that 
she dropped down and died almost instantly. She 
was thirty-three years of age, and the mother of eleven 
children. 


t" On the night of the 12th ult., three men lost 
their lives in a London sewer, which they entered for 
the purpose of flushing. They were overpowered by 
the gas, and Mr. Wells, a surgeon, and Mr..Walsh, a 
policeman, fell victims to their efforts to rescue them, 
making five deaths. 


t" Ship Gertrude, at New York from Liverpool, 
lost fourteen of her passengers by cholera on the 
voyage. Ship Elisha Dennison, at New York from 
Rotterdam, lost ten of her passengers by cholera. 


t= In Garland, Me., a lad by the name of Hatch, 
about fourteen years of age, had loaded a pistol for 
the purpose of killing a dog, and while fixing the 
lock, the pistol was accidentally discharged; the con- 
tents lodged in the heart of Mrs. Hatch, his mother, 
who exclaimed as she fell, ‘ You have killed me,’ and 
immediately expired. 


More Female Physicians.—The Syracuse Star says, 
that the Central Medical College, recently established 
in that city, is about to share the honors with the 
Geneva Medical College, in giving to females an op- 
portunity of studying the profession. Mrs. Gleason, 
of the Glen Haven Water Cure, Mrs. Davis, of Mt. 
Morris, and Miss Mary M. Taylor, of Buffalo, have 
made application to the ‘Trustees and Faculty, for per- 
mission to attend the course of lectures to be given 
this winter. 

The Cost of the Philadelphia Riots.—It appears by a 
report to the County Board, that nearly a quarter of 
a million of dollars ($238,230) has been paid out of 
the county treasury since 1836, for the suppression of 
riots. This sum does not include the bill which has 
yet to be footed for the riot on last election night, 
which will probably bring the amount quite up to a 
quarter of a million. 


Overflow of Red River.—The Alexandria Republican 
states that the losses through the inundation will be 
immense. In that parish alone, if the crop of cotton 
be estimated at 25,000 bales, and of sugar at 10,000 
hhds., with the usual quantity of molasses, the loss 
will be $1,700,000; and the injuries done to the corn 


it will run up to $3,000,000. The Red River valley, 


this year more than 30,000. Here is a loss of tive 
millions of dollars, 


* The Republic of Sierra Madre.’—The New Orleans 
Patria asserts positively, that the plan of separating 
from Mexico the States this side of Sierra . 

setting up an independent republic, is still prosecut- 
ed with great zeal. Some 2000 men, according to this 


aper, are to establish themselves along the southern 
— nf Tones, pememeoseme anil itu unition, and 
w e arrives, cross the Rio Grande, 
and ae standard. 
most 


A Batch of D. D.'s.—The degree of D. D. has been 


EMOIRS of Fowell Buxton, 


live in—blowy, dusty, dirty, hot, cold, and sickly. If 
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“FOR SALE t 
AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY orricy 


‘ 21 Consni, 
i oat Prine $! 75. ATE—L Vol, by, 
ribute for ‘egro—by W. i 
8vo.—562 pp. Price $3 oo. Armistead) yy, 
Memoir of Rev. Abel Brown—by his Comps; 
8. Brown—1 vol. 12 mo.—228 Pp. Price 75 —_ « 
Narrative of Wm. W. Brown—2%5 cts, ii. 
Do. of Henry Bibb—50 cts. 
Do. of Josiah Henson—25 cts, 
J. P. Lesley’s Address to the Suffolk North 
tion of Co ional Ministers—25 cts 
Jay's Review of the Mexican War—75 ots 
The Biglow Papers—62 1-2 cents, ‘ 
Lowell's Poems—62 1-2 ets. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—25 cts. 
Speech of Hon. Horace Mann on Slavery, 
cts. 
August 10 


Asssorig, 


&e.—}9 lg 


tf 
Pe ee 
BOOKS. 


ARRATIVE f the Life of William W. RB 

a Fugitive Slave, Written by himself 

plete edition, tenth thousand. Price 25 cts, 
Anti-Slavery Harp: a collection of Songs for Ans 
Sla Meetings. Compiled by Wm. WW Br 4 
Second edition. Price 12 1-2 ets. -— 
Memoir of Rev. Abel Brown, 
C. 8. Brown—62 1-2 cts. 
Despotism in America. 

Archy Moore, 26 ets. 
The Church as it is; or the Forlorn 
very, by Parker Pillsbury. Second e 

and improved— 16 cts. 

History of the Mexican War; or Facts for the P 
ple, showing the relation of the United States a 
ernment to Slavery. Compiled from official and “ 
thentic Documents. By Loring Moody—20 cts + 

Labesty beg em (Clark's) 50 cts. i 

r. Parker's on of the Moral and Spx 
Condition of Boston—15 cts. md Spivitua 

Revelations, &e. By A. J. Davis, th : 
ant—2 00; Davis's Chart, 1 60. “timp 

Christian Non-Resistance, by Adin Ballou—gg tts, 

A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the 
Mexican War. By William Jay—75 cts. . 

The Maniac and other Poems, by Geor, 
leigh—75 cts. Re Re 

harles Sumner’s Oration:, The True Grandeur of 
Nations, best edition, at the reduced price of 19 1.9 
cents; and many other valuable anti-slavery Works, 
together with a good assortment of Books on Physiol. 
ogy, Phrenology, and the Water Cure. , 
For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill, 
June 15. 6mo. 


The Great Remedy of the Age 
DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 


ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA, 


A PREPARATION of extraordinary power, {oy 
the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humors of 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioneg 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, Bry. 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, (oli 
Feet, sluggish Circulation,|&c. A sure and certain cure 
for Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which jt will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in. 

The proprietors, after testing the virtues of this great 
medicine for upwards of three years in an extensive 
practice, and with unbounded success, now offer it 
to the public. In diseases of the skin arising from 
impure circulation, it is a sovereign remedy. lt will 
assuredly eradicate any kind of humor from the sy. 
tem, if the directions are strictly adhered to, We 
challenge the world to produce its equal, Any one 
doubting its efficacy can satisfy themselves that it 
is a powerful instrumentality in the cure of disease, 
by consulting Dr. Clark’s patients, in and about the 
city, who have taken it, and can testify to its healing 
powers. A great many have given it a trial, and we 
know not yet of a single person who has not derived 
either temporary or permanent benefit from its use. 

The following was handed us, and we insert it for 
the consideration of others who may be similarly 
afflicted. The gentleman may be seen at his residence, 
7 1-2 Elliot st. 





Coe 


by his Companiog, 
4th edition—25 cts, 


Hope of g) 
dition— rey ied 





Bosron, April 27, 1849. 
Drs. Crark & Porter : 

GentLEMeN—A little more than a year ago, I was 
taken with spitting blood, pain in my side and shoul- 
der, and strong symptoms of consumption. 1 sought 
the advice of two eminent physicians of this city, wh 
sounded my lungs, and pronounced them badly af 
fected, or very weak. They advised me to go into 
the country, as a change of air might be beneficial to 
me. I did so, but with little hope of returning alive. 
While there, I was taken worse than ever. A physi- 
cian was called to see me. He examined my lungs, 
and said ‘he could giva me no encouragement—said I 
might live till Fall, but probably no longer. My city 
physicians, previous to my leaving for the country, 
said I should never get well. But I was induced to 
try Dr. Clark, who gave me the Anti-Scrofulous Pun- 
acea, and after taking it a few months, my health was 
restored, and now I am able to attend to my business, 
I think your Panacea a medicine of great efficacy. I 
speak from experience. RALPH HOBART. 


MORE TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF DRS. 
CLARK & PORTER’S ANTI-SCROFULOUS 
PANACEA. 

Drs. Crank & Porter: 

Genttemen—I have used your Panacea for Salt 
Rheum, not only on myself, but on others, and | 
have been surprised at its results. tis, in my opi 
ion, the most efficient anti-humor me@:cine ever (is 
covered. My humor has entirely disappeared on my 
hands, and I am now entirely wELu. 

MARTIN HASKINS, M. D. 

Boston. ‘ 


Drs. Crarx & Porter: 

Gentiemen—I have tested the power of your Pan- 
acea in the case of my little boy, whose face and arms 
have been entirely covered several months with a very 
bad humor, and I am happy to say it has effected 
radical cure. In my opinion, it is the best medicine 
for humors ever got up. 

LAWSON HOUGHTON. 


Massrs. Crarx & Porter: 

GentLeMEN—I would cheerfully recommend your 
Panacea as the most powerful medicine to my know!- 
edge now before the public for the eure of scrofuls 
and other humors. It has certainly effected an im- 
portant cure in the case.of my child, who has for some 
time been afflicted with a humor. I would advise all 
who have humors to make a trial of it. It needs no 
puffing ; it recommends itself. t 
Hingham, June, 1849. DARIUS EDDY. 


Drs. Crarx & Porter: 
Gextiemen,—I have used your Anti-Scrofulous 
Panacea for swellings on my boy’s neck, and to my 
surprise, they have entirely disappeared. I consider 
the medicine infallible for scrofula and other humors, 
and think it should be circulated all over the world. 
NELSON RICE. 

Boston, May, 1849. 
Drs. Cuark & Porter: 
Gentuemen,—I have been afflicted for a number of 
months with a scrofulous humor on my face and neck. 
I tried several kinds of medicine, but received no ben- 
efit. A friend recommended your Panacea, which I 
tried, and by using two bottles, I am nearly cured. 
I would advise every one afflicted with humors 
take it, for I think it a most excellent medicine. 
: A. D. PARMENTER. 
Boston, May 23, 1849, 
{3 Sold at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. Price $1 
per bottle. 

AGENTS. 
Samven E. Kenpatr, Nos, 4 and 14, under the 
old State House, head of State street, Boston. 
Daviw Mean, Jr., corner Union and Silsbee §» 


Lynn. 
Syivanvs Dopar, South Danvers. 
H. A. Porrer, Danvers New Mil's. 


Medical and Surgical Office, 


No 3 Bromrtetp Srrert, Boston, ; 
We all diseases affecting the human system 
are treated on eclectic principles. All systems 





of medicine contain invaluable truths—but no 7? 
System comprehends all. 
from each can ait those truths, which have borne the 


We labor to accumulate 


test of ical experiment. We refuse to be “i 
or limited, | knowing that all that 3 baal 
vine is We therefore gather our infor: 


mation of disease and treatment from all sources, and 
use all the remedies which the Creator has prov’ 
for the cure of human infirmity. veil 

Our treatment ay Ansicee CHRONIC # 
OBSTINATE cases 


remedies, as Lung, Liver, Stomach 
Fistulas, 












s, Worms, he 
“Catarrh, Diseases of | 
and every other part of the body, 
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